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HE Engliſh Language : hath been much 
cultivated during; its laſt two hundred 
years. It hath been conſiderably poliſhed and 
refined; its bounds have been greatly en- 
rged; its energy, variety, richneſs, and 
elegance, have been abundantly proved, by 
numberleſs trials, in verſe and in proſe, up- 
on all ſubjects, and in every kind of ſiyle: 
but, whatever other improvements it may 
Ravi received it hath made no advances in 
Grammatical accuracy. Her is one of the 
earlieſt: Writers of confiderable note within 
the period above-mentioned : let his writings | 
be compared with the beſt of thoſe of more... 
modern date; and, I believe, it will be found, . < 
that in correctneſs, propriety, and purity of 
Engliſh ſtyle, he hath hardly Ken bay aſſed, 
or even equalled, by any of his ſucceſſors 
It is now about fifty years ſince Doctor 
Swift made a public remonſtrance, addreſſed” 
to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treaſurer, 
of the imperfect ſtate of our language; al- 
ng in particular, ** that in many inſtan⸗ 
** ces it offended againſt every part of Gram 
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& mar.” Si muſt be allowed to have 


been a good judge of this matter; to which” 
he was Spimlelf very attentive, both in his 
own writings, and in his remarks * thoſe 


of his friends; he is one of the mo correct, 


and perhaps the beſt of our proſe writers. 
Indeed the juſtneſs of this complaint, as far 
as I can find, hath never been queſtioned; 
and yer no effectual method hach hitherto 
been taken to redreſs the grievance, which: 
was the object of it. 

But let us conſider, how, and in what ex- 
tent, we are to underſtand this charge brought 
againſt the Engliſh Language: for the Author 
feems not to have explained hinſelf with ſuf- 
feient clearneſs and preciſion on this head. 
Does it mean, that the Engliſh Language, as 
it is ſpoken by the pohteſt part of the nation, 
and as it ſtands in the writings of our moſt ap- 
proved authors, often offends againſt every 
part of Grammar? Thus far, I am afraid, 
the charge is true. Or does it further imply, 8 


that our language is in its nature irregular 


and capricious; not hitherto ſubject, nor ea- 


ſily reduciable, to a ſyſtem of rules? In this 


reſpe&, I am perſuaded, the charge is wholly 
without foundation. | 

The Engliſh Language is perhaps of all the 
prefent European Languages, by much the 
moſt imple in its form and conſtruction. 8 


r 2 
Of all the ancient Languages extant that is 
the moſt ſimple, which is undoubtedly the 
moſt ancient: but even that Language itſelf 
does not equal the Englith in ſimplicity. | 

The Words of the Engliſn Language are 
perhaps ſubject to fewer variations from their 
original form, than thoſe of any other. : 
Its Subſtantives have but one variation of 
Caſe : nor have they any diſtinction of Gen- 
der, beſide that which nature hath made. 
Its Adjectives admit» of no change at all, ex- 
cept that which expreſſes the degrees of com- 
pariſon. All the poſſible variations of the 
original form of the Verb are not above ſix 
or ſeven; whereas in many Languages they 
amount to ſome hundreds: and almoſt the 
whole buſineſs of Modes, Times, and Voi - 
ces is imagined with great eaſe by the aſſiſt- 
ance of eight or nine commodious little Verbs, 
called, from their ufe, Auxiliaries. The con- 
ſtruction of this Language is ſo eaſy and ob- 
vious, that our Grammarians have thought 
it hardly worth while to give us any thing 
like a regular and ſyſtematical Syntax:i—— ' 
The Engliſn Grammar that hath been laſt 

reſented to the public, and by the Perſon 

{ qualified to have given us a perfect one, 
compriſes the whole Syntax in ten lines: for 
this reaſon; © becauſe our language has ſo 
< little inflexion, that its Conſtruction nei- 

ther requires nor admits many rules.“ 
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In truth, the eaſier any ſubject is in its own 
nature the harder it is to make it more caſy 
by explanation ; and nothing is commonly 
more unneceſlasy, and at the tame time more 
difficult, than to give a. demonſtration in form 
of a propoſition almoſt ſelf evident. 


It doth not then proceed from any peculiar 
irregularity or difficulty of our Language, 
that the general practice both of ſpeaking 
and writing it 1s chargeable with inaccuracy. 
It is not the Language, but the practice that 
is in fault. The truth is, Grammar is very 
much neglected among us; and it is not the 
difficulty of the Language, but, on the con- 
trary, the ſimplicity and. facility of it, that 
occaſions this neglect. Were the Language 
leſs eaſy and ſimple, we ſhould find ourſelves 
under a neceſſity of ſtudying it with more 
care and attention. But as it is, we take it 
for granted, that we have a competent know 
edge and ſkill, and are able to acquit ourſelves 
properly in our own native tongue; a facul- 
ty ſolely acquired by uſe, conducted by ha- 
bit, and tried by the ears, carries us on with- 
out reflection: we meet with no rubs or dif- 
ficulties in our way, or we do not perceive 
them; we find ourſelves able to go on with- 
out rules, aud we do not ſo much as ſuſpe& 
chat we ſtand in need of them. 2 

| | A Gram- 
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A Grammatical ſtudy of our own Lan- 
guage makes no part of the ordinary method 
of inſtruction which we paſs through in our 
childhood; and it is very ſeldom that we 
apply ourſelves to it afterward. And yet 
the want of it wilt not be effectually ſupplied 
by any other advantage whatſoever. Much 
practice in the polite world, and a general 
acquaintance with the beſt authors, are good 
helps; but alone will hardly be ſufficient; 
we have writers, who have enjoyed theſe 
advantages in their full extent, and yet can- 
not be recommended as model of an accurate 
ſtyle. Much Teſs then will what is common- 
ly called learning ſerve the purpoſe; that is, 
à critical knowledge of ancient languages, 
and much reading of ancient authors: the 
greateſt Critic and moſt able Grammarian of 
the laſt age. when he came to apply his learn- 
ing and his criticiſm to an Englif author, was 

frequently at a loſs in matters of ordinary uſe 
and common conftruttion in his own Verna- 
cular Idiom. | 


But perhaps the Notes ſubjoined to the 
following pages will furniſh a more convinc- _ 
ing argument, than any thing that can be 
{aid here, both of the truth of the charge of 
inaccuracy brought againſt our Language, 
as it ſubfiſts in practice; and of the neceſſity 
of inveſtigating the principles of it, and ſtu- 
dyipg it Grammatically, if we would attain 
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to a due degree of ſkill in it. It is with rea- 
fon expected of every perſon of a liberal edu- 
cation, and it is indiſpenſably required of 
every one who undertakes to inform or en- 
tertain the public, that he ſhould be able to 
expreſs himſelf with propriety and accuracy. 
It will evidently appear ſrom theſe Notes, 
that our beſt authors have committed groſs 
miſtakes, for want of a due knowledge of 
Engliſh Grammar, or at leaſt a proper atten- 
tion to the rules of it. The examples there 
given are ſuch as occurred in reading, with- 
out any very curious or methodical exami- 
nation: and they might eaſily have been 
much increaſed in number by any one, who 
had leiſure or phlegm enough to go through 
a regular courſe of reading with this particu- 
lar view. However, I believe, they may be 
ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe intended; to 
evince the neeeſſity of the ſtudy of Grammar 
in our own language, and to admoniſh thoſe, 
who ſet-up for Authors among us, that they 
would do well to conſider this part of Learn- 
ing as an object not altogether beneath their 
— ß 


The principal deſign of a Grammar of 
any Language is to teach us to expreſs our- 
felves with propriety in that Language, 
and to enable us to judge of every phraſe 
and form of conſtruction, whether it be right 

or not, ——The plain way of doing this, is 

| 5 os, 
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to lay down rules, and to illuſtrate them by 
examples. But, befides ſhewing what is 
right, the matter may be further explained 
by pointing out what is wrong. I wilt not 
take upon me to ſay, whether we have any 
Grammar, that ſufficiently inſtructs us by 
rule and example; but I am ſure we Have 
none, that, in the manner here attempted, 
teaches us what is right by ſhewing what is 
wrong ; though this perhaps may prove the 
more uſeful and effectual method of inſtrue- 
non. ; 

Beſides this principal deſign of Grammar 
in our own language, there is a fecoridary 
uſe to which it may be applied, ane which, 
F think, is nut attended to as it deſerves: the 
facilitating of the acquiſition of other lan- 
guages, whether ancient er modern. A 
good foundation in the General Principles of 
Grammar is in the firſt place neceſſary for 
all thoſe, who are initiated in a learned edu- 
cation; and for all others hkewiſe, who ſhall 
have occaſion to furniſh themſelves with the 
knowledge of modern languages. Univerſal 
Grammar cannot be thought abſtractedly: it 
muſt be done with reference to ſome lan- 

guage already known; in which the terms 
are to be explained, and the rules exemplif+ 
ed. The learner is fuppoſed to be unac- 
quainted with all but his native tongue : and - 
in what other, conſiſtently with reaſon and 
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common ſenſe, can you go about to explain 
it to him? When he has a competent know- 
ledge of the main principles of Grammar in 
general, exemplified in his own; he then 
will apply himſelf with great advantage to 
the ſtudy of any other language. To enter 

at once upon the Scienge.of Grammar, and 
the Study of a foreign Eanguage, is to en- 

counter two difficulties together, each of 

which would be much leſſened by being taken 
ſeparately and in its proper order. For theſe 
plain reaſons, a competent Grammatical 
knowledge of our Languagę is the true foun- 
dation upon which all Literature, properly 

ſo called, ought to be taiſed;- If this method 
was adopted in our Schools; if children were 
firſt taught the common principles of Gram- 
mar, by ſome ſhort and clear Syſtem of Eng- 
liſh Grammar; which, happily, by its ſimpli- 
city and facility is perhaps fitter than any 

other for ſuchꝭa purpoſe; they would have. 
ſome notion of what they were going about, 
when they ſhould enter into the Latin Gram- 
mar; ahd would hardly be engaged ſo many 
years, as they now are, to that moſt irkſome 

and diffieult part of literature, with ſo much 
fbbur of the memory, and with ſo little aſ- 
ſiſtance of the underſtanding. 

A deſign ſomewhat of this kind gave occa- 
ſron to the following little Syſtem, intended 

„ N merely 
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merely for a private and domeſtic uſe. The 
| chief end of it was to explain the general 

principles of Grammar, as clearly and intelli- 
-gibly as poſſible. In the Definitions, there- 
Gs” eaſineſs and perſpicuity have been fome-- 
times preferred to logical exactneſs.— The 
common diviſions have been complied with, 
as far as reaſon and truth would permit. The 
known and received Terms have been retain- 
ed, except in one or two inſtances, where o- 
thers offered themſelves, which ſeemed much 
more ſignificant. All diſquiſitions, which 
appeared to have more of ſubtilty than of 
uſefulneſs in them, have been avoided. In a 
word, it was calculated for the uſe of the 
Learner, even of the loweſt claſs. Thoſe, 
who would enter more deeply into this, will 
find it fully and accurately handled, with the 
greateſt acuteneſs of inveſtigation, perſpicu- 
tty of explication, and elegance of method, in 
a Treatiſe intitled HE RM RHS, by JAMES HAR- 
RIS, Eſq; the moſt beautiful and perfect ex- 
ample of Analyſis, that has been exhibited 
fince the days of Ariftotle. 

The Author is greatly obliged to ſeveral 
Learned Gentlemen, who have favoured him 
with their remarks upon the firſt edition ; 
which was indeed principally deſigned to 
Procure their aſſiſtance, and to try the judg- 


ment of the public. He hath endeavoured 
| to. 
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to weigh their obſervations Rr prejudice 
or partiality, and to make the beſt uſe of the 
lights which they have afforded him. He hath 
been enabled to correct ſeveral miſtakes; and 
encouraged carefully to reviſe the whole, and 
to give it all the improvement which his pre- 
ſent materials can furniſh, He hopes for the 
continuance of their fayour, as he is ſenſible 
there will ſtill be abundant occaſion for it. 
A Syſtem af this kind, ariſing from the co- 
lection and arrangement of a multitude of 
minute particulars, which often elude the 
mol careful ſearch, and ſometimes eſcape ob- 
ſervation when they are moſt obvious, muſt 
always ſtand in need of improvement. It is 
indeed the neceſſary condition of every work 
of human art or ſcience, ſmall as well as great, 
to advance towards perfection by ſlow degrees 
by an approximation, which though it ſtill, 
may carry. it forward, yet will certainly never 


* . * . „ 

bring it to the pont to Which it tends. 
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INTRODUCTION 
- .- ml | 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


GRAMMAR, 


RAMMAR is the art of rightly expreſ- 

ſing our Thoughts by Words. 
Grammar in general, or Univerſal Grammar, 
explains the principles which. are common to all 


languages. 


The Grammar of any particular Language, as 


the Engliſh Grammar, applies theſe common prin- 
_ ciples to that particular language, according to the 


eſtabliſhed uſage and cuſtom of it. | 
Grammar treats of 'Sentences, and the ſeveral 
parts of which they are compounded. v 
Sentences conſiſt of Words; Words, of one or 
more Syllables; Syllables of one or. more Letters. 
So that Letters, Syllables, Words and Senten- 
ces, make up the whole ſubje& of Grammar. 


LETTERS. 


Letter is the firſt Principle, or leaſt part of 
a word, 


An Article Sound is the ſound of the human 


voice, formed by the organs of ſpeech. 

A Vowe! is a ſimple articulate ſound, formed 
by the impulſe of the voice, and by the opening 
only of the mouth in a particular manner. 

- A Conſonant 
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A Conſonant cannot be perfectly founded by it- 

ſelt; but joined with a Vowel forms a compound 

articulate ſound, by a particular mot lon or contact 
of the parts of the mouth. 

A Diphthong, or compound Vowel, is the uni- 
on of two or more Vowels pronounced by a ſingle 
impulſe of the voice. 

In Engliſh there are twenty-ſix Letters. 


A, a; B, b; C, e; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; ©; . Ei: Ll: M, m; N, n; 
O, o; P, p; Od; R r; 8, f; T. t; U, u; 
V, vs W, w; X, xX; Ni 2.2: | 


F); and V v; are conſonants; - the former hav- 
ing the ſound of the ſoft g, and the latter that of 


a coarſer f; they are therefore intirely different 
from the vowel i and u, and diſtinct letters of 
themſelves; they ought alſo to be diſtinguiſhed 
from them, each by a peculiar name ; the former 
may be called ja, and the latter wee. 
The names then of the twenty-ſix Letters will 
be as follow ; a, bee, cee, dee, e, eff, gee, aitch, 
i, ja, ka, el. goo en, o, pee, cue, ar, eſs, tee, 15 
Dee, duulble, u, ex, oy, Zad, 
Six of the letters are vowels, and may be ſound- 
ed by themſelves; a, e, i, o, u, y. 
u generally ſilent at the end of a word; but it 
has its effect in lengthening the preceding vowel; 
as bid, bide : and ſometimes likewiſe in the middle 
of a word ; as, ungrateful, retirement. Sometimes 
it has no other effect than that of ſoftening a pre- 
ceding g; as lodge, judge, judgement; for which 
purpoſe it is quite neceſſary in theſe, and the like 
words. 

Y is in ſound wholly the ſame as 7; and js 
written inſtead of it at the end of words; or be- 
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ſome words derived from the Greek; and it is al- 
ways a vowel, [1]. 

Mais either a vowel, or a diphthong: its proper 
ſound is the ſame as the Italian , the French ow, © 
or the Engliſh : after e, it is ſometimes not 
ſounded at all, ſometimes like a ſingle u. 5 

The reſt of the letters are conſonants; which 
cannot be ſounded alone, ſome nut at all, and theſe 
are called Mutes, b, c, d, g, &, p, q, t. others very 
imperfectly, making a kind of obſcure ſound, and 
theſe are called Semi- vowels or Hal;-vewels, J, n, 
n,r, f,s; the firſt four of which are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by. the name of Liquods, _ 

The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their names in the Alphabet, thoſe of 
the former all beginning with a conſonant, bee, cre, 
&c. ; thoſe of the latter all beginning with a vowel, 
. 1 7 

X is a double conſonant, compounded of c, or 
k and . . "4 | 

Z ſeems not to be a double conſonant in Engliſh, 
as it is commonly ſuppoſed ; it, has the ſame rela- 
tion to 4, as v has to /, being a thicker and coarſer 
expreſſion of it. | | 

IT is 


_ Fx} The fame ſound, which we expreſſed by the 
initial Y, our Saxon Anceftors in many inſtances ex- 
preſſed by the vowel ez as comer, 5; and by the 
vowel f; as fro, yeww, iong, young, In the word yew 
the initial » has preciſely the ſame ſound with i in the 
words view, Leu, adieu the i is acknowledged to be a 
vowel in their latter; how then can the y, which has 
the very ſame ſound, poſſibly be a conſonant in the 
former ? Jts initial ſound is generally like that of # in 
Aire, or ee nearly: it is formed by the opening only 
cf on mouth, ION motion or contact of the 
parts: in a word, it has every property o ow 
and not one of a Conſorant, . 
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H is only an Aſpiratation, or Breathing : and 
ſometimes at the beginning of a word is not found- 
ed at all; as, an honr, an honeſt man. 

C is pronounced like 1 before, a, o, u; and ſoft, 
like 5, before e, i, y: in like manner g is pronoun- 
ced always hard before a, o, u; ſometimes hard and 
ſometimes ſoft before 7 and y; and for the moſt 
part ſoft before e. | 

The Engliſh Alphabet, like moſt others, is both 
deficient and redundant ; -in ſome caſes, the ſame 
jetter expreſſing different ſounds, and different let- 
ters expreſſing the ſame ſounds. 


SYLLABLES. 


' A Syllable is a ſound either ſimple or compound. 
A ed, pronounced by the ſingle impulſe of the 
voice, and conſtituting a word, or part of a word. 
Spelling is the art of reading by naming the let- 
ters ſingly, and rightly dividing words into their 
ſyllables. Or, in writing, it is the expreſſing of 
a word by its proper letters, WY | 
In ſpelling, a ſyllable in the beginning or mid- 
dle of a word ends in a vowel, unleſs it be follow- 
ed by x; or by two or more conſonants; theſe are 
'for the moſt part to be ſeparated, and at leaſt one 
of them always belongs to the preceding ſyllable, 
when the vowel of that ſyllable is pronounced ſhort. 
A mute generally unites with a liquid following : 
and a liquod, or a mute, generally ſeparates from a 
mute following: le and re are never ſeparated 
from a preceding mute. Examples ; ex-e-cra-ble, 
ex-aſ-pe-rate, diſ=tin-guifh, diſ-treſ-ful, cor-reſ- 
Pen- ding. | ; 
But the beſt and eaſieſt rule for dividing the ſyl- 
lables, in ſpelling, is to divide them as they are 
8 | naturally 
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naturally divided in a right pronunciation; with- 
out rega:d to the derivation of words, or the poſſi- 


ble combination of conſonants at the beginn. ng of 


WORDS. 


ORDS are articulate ſounds, uſed by- 
common conſent as ſigns of ideas, or no- 


tions. 

There are in Engliſh nine ſorts of words, or, 

as they are comonly called, Parts of Speech. 
7; "SHE; ARTICLE prefixed to ſubſtantives, 
when they are common names of things, to point 
them out, and to ſhew how far their ſignification 
extends. | 

2. The SUBSTANTIVE, or Nux; being the 

name of any thing conceived to ſubſiſt, or of which 
we have any notion. 
3. The PRoxnoun; ſtanding inſtead of the 
noun 

4. The Abprcrivzz added to the noun to 
expreſs the quality of it. 

„The VsRB; or word by way of eminence ; 5 
Ggnifying to be, to do, or to ſuffer. 

6. The ADVER®; adced to verbs, and. alſo to 
adjectives and other adverbs, to expreſs ſome cif- 
cumſtances belonging to them. 

7. The PREPg$ITION ; put before nouns any? 
pronouns chiefly, to connect them with oiher 
words, and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 

8. The Conpu NCTION ;, conecting ſenteneces 
together. 

9. The InTrRjJecTION; thrown in to expreſs 
the affection of the ſpeaker, though unneceſſar 
with reſpect to the conſtruction of che ſentence. 


EX AM- 
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| TXAMPLE. 


„ T 2-2-4 
The power of ſpeech is a faculty peculiar to 
c is By 
man, and was beſtowed on him by his beneficent: 
2 8 8 6 & 7-8 
Creator for the greateſt and moſt excellent uſes; 
ö 3:4 
but alas! how often do we pervert it to the worſt 
7 2. 9 
purpoſes? | | 
In the foregoing ſentence the words the, a, 
are Articles; power, ſpeech, faculty, man, creator, 
uſes, Purpoſes, are Subſtantives; him, his, we, it, 
are Pronouns; peculiar, beneficent, greateſl, cx- 
cellent, worſt, are. AdjeQtives z is, was, beſtowed, 
da; pervert, are Verbs; moſt, how, often, are Ad- 
verbs; of, te, on, by, for, are Prepoſitions ; and, 
bat, are Conjunctions; and alas is an Interjection. 
The Subſtantives fewer, ſpeech, faculty, and the 
reſt, are General, or Common, Names of things; 
whereof there are many ſorts belonging to the ſame 
kind, or. many individuals belonging to the ſame 
ſort; as there are many ſorts of powers, many ſorts 
of ſpeech, many ſorts of faculty, many individuals 
of that ſort of animal called man; and ſo on. Theſe 
general or common names are here applied in a. 
more or leſs extenſive ſignification, according as 
they are uſed without either, or with the one, or 
with the other of the two Articles a and the, The 
words ſpeecſi, man, being accompanied with no ar- 
ticle, are taken in their largeſt extent; and ſigni- 
fy all of the kind or ſort; all ſorts of ſpeech and 
all men. The Word faculty, with the Article « 
: | before 


% * 9 * 90 N or 1 , ot Ld — % +, 
* » * * : ; "x 8 2 1 
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before it, is uſed in a more confined figntfication;. 


for ſome one out of many of that kind; for it is 
here implied, that there are other faculties peculiar 


to man beſides ſpeech. The words power, creator, 


uſes, purpoſes, with the article the before them, 


(for his Creator is the ſame as the Creator of him); 


are uſed. in the moſt confined ſignification, for = 
things here mentioned and aſcertained ; the power 
1s not any one indeterminate power out of many 
ſorts, but that particular ſort of power here ſpeci- 
fied, namely, the power of ſpeech ; the creator is 
the one great Creator of man and "of all things; 

the uſes, and the purpoſes, are particular uſes and 
purpoſes; the former are explained to be thoſe" in 
particular, that are the greateſt and moſt excellent; 
ſuch for inſtance, as the glory of God, and the 
common benefit of mankind, the latter, to be the 


worſt, as lying, ſlandering, blaſpheming, and the 


like. 


The Pronouns him, his, we, it, ſtand ile of 


ſome of the nouns, or fubſtantives, going before 


them; as Vim ſupplies the place of man; his of 4 


man's; wwe of men (implied in the general name 


man, including all men, of which number is the 


ſpeaker ;) it of the power, before mentioned. If, 
inſtead of theſe pronouns, the nouns for which they 
ftand had been uſed, the ſenſe would have been the 
ſame; but the frequent repetition of the ſame words 
would have been diſagreeable and tedious :- as, 
The power of ſpeech peculiar to man, beſtowed on 
man, by man's Creator, &c. 


The AdjeQtives peculiar, benificent, ane 1 


/ 


cellent, Nets, are added to their ſeveral Ubſtan- 


tives, to denote the character and quality of each. 
The Verbs it, was beſtowed, do, pervert, ſignify 


ſcyerally, being, (offering and * By the Grit 


it 
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it is implied, that there is ſuch a thing as the powe 
er of ſpeech, and it is affirmed to be of ſuch a kind; 
namely, a faculty peculiar to man: by the ſecond 
it is ſaid to have been acted upon, or to have ſuf- 
fered, or to have had ſomething done to it ; name- 
ly, to have been beſtowed on man: by the laſt, we 
are ſaid to act upon it, or to do ſomething to it; 
namely, to prevent it, —— "x 
The Adverbs, moſt, often, are added to the ad- 
jective excellent, and to the verb pervert, to ſhew 
the circumſtance belonging to them; namely, that 
of the higheſt degree to the former, and that of 
frequency to the latter; concerning the degree of 
which frequency alſo a queſt:on is made, by the 
adverb how added to the adverb often. | 

'The Prepoſitions of, to, on, by, fer, placed be- 
fore the ſubſtantives and pronouns ſpeech, man, 
him, c. connect them with other words, ſubſtan- 
tives, adjectives, and verbs, as power, peculian, 
beſtowed, Ic. and ſhew the relation which they 
have to thoſe words; as the felation of ſubject, 
object, agent, end; for denoting the end, by the 
agent, on the object; to and of denote poſſeſſion, 
or the belonging of one thing to another, 

The ConjunCtion and, and but, connect the 
three ports of the ſentence together; the firſt more 
cloſely, both with regard to the ſentence and the 
ſenſe ; the ſecond connecting the parts of the ſen- 
tence, though leſs ſtrictly, and at the ſame time 
expreſſing an oppoſition in the ſenſe, 
The Interjection algs! expreſſes the concern 


and regret of the ſpeaker; and though thrown in 
with propriety, yet might have been omitted, with- 
out injuring the conſtruction of the ſeitence, or 


deſtroy ing the ſenſe. 
h ART I- 


4 
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NETHER: :-:- 


HE Article is a word prefixed to ſubſtan- 
tives, to point them out, and to ſhew how 
far their ſignification extends. . 

In Engliſh there are but two articles, a, and 
the : a becomes an before a vowel, y, and ww [2]. 
excepted, or a filent I. i | 

A is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out one fingle 
thing of the kind, in other reſpe&s indeterminate ; 
the determines what particular thing is meaned. 

A ſubſtantive without any article to limit it is 
taken in its wideſt ſenſe; thus man means all man- 
kind; as, te "bn 85 

„The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.” 

fy -- <>; Pope: 
where mankind and man may change places, with- 
out making any alteration in the ſenſe. A man 
means ſome one or other of that kind, indefinitely ; 
the man .means, definitely, that particular man 
who is ſpoken of : the former therefore is called the 
Indefinite, the latter the Defanite, Article [3]. 
7 © H ample ; 


\ 


[2] The pronunciation of y, or wv, as part of a Diph- 
thong at the beginning of a word, requires ſuch an effort 
ia the conformation of the parts of the mouth, as does 
not eakily admit of the article an before either of them. 
In other.cafes, the article an in a manner coaleſces with 
the vowel which it precedes: in this the effort of pro- 


nunciation ſeparates the article, and prevents the diſa+ 


greeable conſe quence of a ſenſible. hiatus. 

[3] © And I perſecuted this way unto ½e death.” 
Ads xx1i. 4. The Apoſtle does not mean any particu= 
lar fort of death, but death in general: the Definite 
Article therefore is improperly uſed. It ovght to be 
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Example: © Man was made for ſociety, and 
ought to extend his good will to all men: but « 
man will naturally entertain a more particular 

. | | kindneſs 


OI without any Article; agreeably to the Ori- 
nat. : 
Ss When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all Truth.“ Jahn xvi; 13. That is, ac- 
cording to this tranſlation, into all Truth whatſoever, 
into Truth of all kinds: very different from the mean- 
ing of the Evangeliſt, and from the original ets paſan 
ten al:theian into all the Truth ; that is, into all Evan- 
gelical Truth. "IVES 
Truly this was tie Son of God.” Matt. xxvii. 54.” 
and Mark xv, 39. This tranſlation ſuppoſes, that the 
Roman Centurian had a proper and adequate notion of 
the character of Jeſus, as the Son of God in a peculiar 
and incommunicable ſenſe: whereas it is probable, 
both from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, and from 
the expreſſion of the Original 2 Theou a Son of God, 
or, of a God not ho whios the Son, that he only meaned 
to acknowledge him to be an extraordinary perſon, and 
more than a mere man; according to his own notion of 
Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theology; This is alſo 
more agreeable to St. Luge's account of the ſame con- 
ſeſſion of the Centurian : ** Certainly that was Dikaios 
a righteous man; not bo Dikaios the juſt one. The 
ſame may be obſerved of Nebuchadnezzar's words, 
Dan, iii. 25.—“ and the form of the fourth is like e 
Son of God;” it ought'to be by the Indefinite Article, 
like a Son of God: femoiot whis Theou as Theodotion 
very properly renders it: that is, like an Angel; accord- 
ing to Nebuchadnezzar's own account of it in the 28th 
verſe. ** Bleſſed be God, who hath ſent his Angel, and 
delivered his ſervants” See alſo Luke xix- 9. 
Who breaks a butterfly upon « wheel?” Pope. 
It ought to be, e wheel; uſed as an inſtrument for 
the particular purpoſe of tortuting Criminals: as Shake» 
ſpeare: 8 et 1 


"= 
7 


3 
2 + 
ö 1 


q 
* 


. though joined with plural Subſtantives, yet mit 
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6 ; kindneſs for the men, with whom he has the moſt 


frequent intercourſe ; and enter into a. ſtill cloſer 
union with the man, whoſe temper and diſpoſition 
ſuit beſt his own.” 

It is of the nature of both the articles to deter- 
mine or limit the thing ſpoken of: @ determines it 
to be one ſingle thing of the kind, leaving it. ſtill 
uncertain which; the determines which it is, or, of 
many, which, they are. The fuſt therefore can, 
only be joined to the ſubſtantives in the ſingular 
number [4] ; the laſt may alſo be joined to plurals, 

There is a remarkable exception to this rule in 


the uſe of the Adjectives few and many (the latter 


chiefly with the word great before it) which, 


| of 
„Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild hotſes heels.” 

God Almighty hath given reaſon to à man to be a 


light unto him.” Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part J. 
Ch. v. 12. It ſhould rather be, to man,“ in general. 


Theſe remarks may ſerve to ſhew the great import- 


_ ance of theſe proper uſe of the Article; the near affinity 
there is between the Greek Article, and the Engliſh De- 
finite Article; and the excellence of the Engliſh lan- 


guage in this reſpect, which by means of its two Arti- 
cles does moſt preciſely determine the extent of the ſig- 


nification of common names: whereas the Greek has 


only one Article, and it has puzzles all the Grammari- 
ans to reduce the uſe of that to any clear and certain 
rules, 

[4] A gced charaQter ſhould not be reſted in as an 
end, but employed as à means of doing ſtill furt her gocd.” 
Atterburiy's Sermons, Ought it not to be à mean? 1 


* have read an author of this taſte, that compares a rag- 
Zed coin to a tattered colours,” Addiſon on Medals. 


} | | Thus 
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of the ſingular article a; as, a few men, a great 
many men. Teld of a many a thouſand warlike 
French.” #—A care-craz'd mother of à many 
children.” Shakeſpeare. 
The reaſon of it is manifeſt from the effect 
which the article has in theſe phraſes; it means a 
ſmall-or greattnumber collectively taken, and there- 
fore gives the idea of a Whole, that is of Unity, 
[5] Thus likewiſe @ hundred, a thouſand, is one 
whole number, an aggregate of many colleQively 
taken; and therefore ſtill remains the article a, 
though joined as an adjective to a plural ſubſtan- 
tive; as a Aundred years [6]. 1 

p | For 


[5] Thus the word many is taken collectively as a 
Subſtantive : 
« © Thou fond Mary! with what loud applauſe 
Didſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bollingbroke; 
Before he was what thou wouldſt have him he?” 
Shakeſpeare, 2 Hen. IV. 
But it will be hard to reconcile to any Grammatical pro- 
priety the following phraſe: ©* Many one there be, that 
ſay of my ſoul; There is no help for him in his God.” 
Pſal. iii. 2. 333 | 
„ How many a meſſige would he ſend? 
Swift, Verſes on his own death. 
« He would fend many a meſſage,” is right : but the 
queſtion hew ſeems to deſtroy the unity, or collective 
nature of the idea: and therefore it ought to have been 
expreſſed, if the meaſure would have allowed of it, 
without the article, in the plural number /ow many 
meſſ ages.” 
[6] jos There were flain of them upon 2 three thou- 
ſand men: that is to the number of three theuſand. 
I Mace. iv. 15. About an eight days :” that is, a 
ſpace of eight days. Luke ix, 28. But the expreſſion 
is obſolete, or at leaſt vulgar: and we may add like- 


wiſe, improper : for neither of theſe numbers has been 
reduced 


- Which, like a dozen, or a feore, we are accu 
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2 8. harbour at a thouſand doors they knock d; 
N one of all the N but was hock d. ” 


Daypex. ; 


1 be Definitive Aiticle the is Fan Apples to 
Adverbs in the Comparative and Superlative de- 
gree; and its effect is to mark the degree the more 
firongly, and to define it the more preciſely: as, 
& The mare 1 examine it, the better 1 like it, 1 like 
this the loft of any.“ b 


SUBSTANTIVE. 


Subſtantive, or Noun, is the Nan of a thing; 
of whatever we conceive in _ way to fubpift, 
or of which we have any notion. 

Subſtatives are of two ſorts; "IR ad Com- 


mon Names. Proper names are the names appro- 
— to individuals; as the names of perſons and 


Wr res are George, Londen. Common Names 


r kinds, containing many ſorts; or ſorts, 


pow ne 15 many individuals — them; as Ani 
mal, Man. And theſe Common Names, whether 
of kinds or forts, are applied to expreſs individuals, 
by the help of Articles added to them, as hath been 


= #tewn; and by the help of Definitive Pronouns, as 


we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Proper Names being the Names of individuals; 


| and therefore of things already as determinate as 


they can be made, admit not of Articles, or of 


reduced by uſe and convenience into one collective and 
compact idea, like a hundred, and a thorfand; each of 


n 


* 


to conhder on certain occaſions as a fimple 


* 
* 
, * 
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- Plurality of, number; unleſs, by a Figure,, or by 
Accident: as when great Gbogerbra,. are called 
Alexanders; and ſome great Conqueror An Alexan- 
der, or-The Alexander of his Age; when a Com- 
mon Name is underſtood, as The Thames; that is, 
the River. Thames, The George, that is, the Sign 
of St. George: or when it happens that there are 
many perſons ok, the fame name; AS, The, two Sci- 
105. 
J Whatever is "ſpoken of e LAG one or 
more, in Number: theſe two manners or repreſen- 
tation in reſpect of number are called. the Singular, 
and the Plural, Number. 

In Engliſh, the: Subſtantive Singular is made 
Plural for the moſt part, by addir g to it 2, of e, 
where it is neceſſary for the pronunciation: as kin 
ings; fox, forest; leaf, leaves; in which: laſt, und 


man) others, , is alſo changed into v, for the ſabe - 


an -<aher; pronunciation, and e. agreeable 
| ſound. 1 | „ 

Some few plurals. end in en; 35. oxen, children, 
brethren; and men, women, : by changing the a of 
the Singular into e, (7). This form, we have re- 
_ tained from the Teutonic; as likewiſe the introduc- 
tion of the e in the former ſyllable of two of the 
laſt , inſtances ;, weomen, (for ſo we pronounce it) 
bralres, from woman, brother 48) * "ſomething 


(7) A alamiently, eyen, flom, bouſen, 1 ſo like- 
. wiſe Nil 2 couen, now always pronounced 
"and written ſwine, xine. 

(8). In the German, the vowels a, o, u, of monoſylla- 
1 Nouns ate generally i in the Plural changed into diph- 
| thongs with an e: as, der hind the hand, dic hand; der 

Heut, the hat, gie Wie; der inf, the button, (or knop) 
die n 


4 3 A : 
Leh | N like 


„„ „ „ ry Yun man, wy 


a A 
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like which may be noted in ſome other forms of 
Plurals; as, mouſe, mice; louſe, Tice ; haoth,. Jeeth 3 5 
foot, feet ; gooſe, geeſe (9). 

The words ſheep, deer, are the ſame in both num- 
bers. 

Some Nouns, from the nature of the thin 7 
which they expreſs, are uſed only in the Singular, 
or the Plural, form; as, <vkeat, pitch, gold, LW 
pride, &c. and bellerws, ſeiſſars, lakgs, bowels, & 

The Engliſn Language to expreſs different . 
nexions and relations of one thing to another, uſes, 
for the moſt part, Prepoſitions. The Greek and 
Latin among the antient, and ſome too among the 
modern Languages, as the German, vary the ter- 
mination or ending of the Subſtantive, to anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe. Theſe different endings are in 
thoſe languages called Caſes. And the Engliſh 
being Aae! ſrom the ſame origin as the German, 
hs is, from the Teutonick (t), is: not wholly 
without them. For inſtance, the relation of Poſ- 
ſeſſion, or belonging, i is often expreſſed by a Caſe, 


(9 Theſe are directly from the Saxon: Ms, mY þ 
* 3 tol h, teih ; fot, fet ; gor, ges. ; 
( Lingua Anglotrum bodierna avitæ WRT PA 
ſormam in pleriſque orationis parttbus etiamnum retinet, / 
Nam quoad particulas eaſuales qu-rundam eaſuum ter- 
minatioges, eonjugationes verborum, verbum ſubſtanti- / e 
vum, formam paſſivæ vocis, pronomina, participia, con- 
jugationes, et prepoſitiones omnes; denique quoad idio 
mata. phraſiumque maximam partem, etiam nunc Sax: 
onieus eſt Anglorum ſermo.” Hickes, Theſaur- Ling. 
Septent.· Præf. p. vi- To which may be added the de- 
grees of compariſon, the form of which | is the 1 _ : 
40 the Regul as in the Saxon. . 


1 
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or a different ending of the Subftantive, This 
Caſe py Are Genitive Caſe in Latin, any 
may ſtill be ſo called; though perhaps more propett 
the Poſſeſſi ve Caſe. Thus, 4 Grd l which 
may alſo be expreſſed by the Propoſitiog; as, the 
. grace of Gad.“ It was formerly written, Gogir 
ace, we now always ſhorten it with an Apoſ- 
trophe; often very improperly, when we are oblig- 
ed to pronounce it fully; as, . Thomas's book,” 
that 15, * Thomasis book ;” not © Thomas his book," 


as it is commonly ſuppoſed (2). 

When the thing, to which the other is ſaid to 
belong, is expreſſed by a circumlocution, or by 
many terms, the ſign of the Paſſeſſive Caſe is com- 
'monly added to the laſt term; as © The King of 


(2) © Chrift his ſake,” in our Liturgy, is a miſtake, 
either of the Printers or Compilers. | A 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methuſalem Ai page?“ Donne 
** By young Telemachus % blooming years.” 
15 P Pope's Odyſſey. 
My paper is the {lyſes his bow, in which every man 
\ of wit or learning may try his ſtrength.” Addiſop, 
"Guardian No. 98. This is no flip of Mr. Addiſon" 
pen: he gives us his opinion upon this point very expli 
\ 'cirly in another place. The ſame ſingle letter ( on 
many occaſions does the office of the whole word, and 
zepreſents the /I and /er of our forefathers.” Addiſon 
Bpect. No. 135. The latter iijſtance- mighi have ſhewn 
Him, how groundleſs this notion is: for it is not eaſy 10 
conceive how the letter 5 added to 4 Feminine Nous 
ſhould repreſent the word her ; any more than it ſhould 
the word their, added to # Plural Noun : as, the ch 
 dren's bread.” But the direct derivation of this Caf 
From the Saxon Genitiye Cafe is ſufficient of iiſelf to de 
cide this matter. F 
C 1 Great 
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Great Britains Soldier When it is a Noun' 
ending i in -, the ſign, of the poſſeffive aſe is ſome 
times not added; as, for righteaufneſs ſake :” nor 
ever to the r ending in s; as, on. 
| eagles wings,” Both, the Sign gn and, the Propc ſition] 


ſeem ſomietirhes to by uſed ; as * a,ſoldier Fs the” 
King's: but here are really two Poſleſſives; tor it 
means, © one.:of the ſoldiers. of the king, 
The Engliſh in its Subftantives has bin two dif- 
ferent terminations for Caſes; that of the Ncmi-' 
native, which ſimply expreſſes the name of the 
thing, and that of the Poſſi ſſive Caſe.” 
Things are frequently conſidered with relation 
to the diſtinction of Sex or Gender; as being Male, 
or Female, or Neither the one; nor the other. 
Hence Subſtantives are of the Maſculine, or Femi- 
nine, or Neuter, that is, Neither, Gender: which” 


latter is only the excluſion of all conſiccrauion of 


Gender. . bog © 
The Engliſh Languige, with fi ſingular prepriety,” 
following Natute alone, applies the diſtinction of” 


Mafculine and Feminine only to tHe names of Ant- 


mals; all the reſf are Neuter : except when, by a . 
Poetical « or Rhetcrical Ron, things ĩnanimate and 
Qualities are exhibited as Perſons, and conſe quent- 
ly become either Male or Female. And this gives 
the Englifh the advantage above moſt other langua- 
ges in a Poetical*and Rhetorical Style: for when 
ouns naturally Neuter are converted into Maſ-' 

culine or Feminine' (3), the Perſonification is 
more, diſtinctiy and oy marked. 
Some 


(3) “ At his command th bans bills reth's - 
Eack to his place: they heard his voice and went, 
3 3 | Obſcquious*' 
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Some few Subſtantives ate diſtinguiſhed as to 
their Gender by their termination: as, prince, prin- 
coſe ;, atter, atireſs,,. lien, lioneſs; hero, heroine; &c. 


we *Obſequious: Heaven is wonted face renew'd, - 

| 5 75 And with freſh flowrets hill and valley fmil'd.” 
Was I deceiv'd, or did a fable cloud + 
Turn ſorih ver: ſilver lining on the Night 7”. 


Of Law no leſs can be acknowledged, than that 
Her ſeat is the boſem of God; ur voice, the harmony of 
the world. All things in heaven and earth do Ar ho- 
mage; the very leaft, at feeling Ar care; and the great- 
eſt as not exerwpted from er power.” Hooker, B. i. 
16. © Goto your Nbtural Religion: lay before Ar 
Mabomet end bis diſciples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood :—ſhew her the cities which-he ſet in flames; the 
countries which be ravaged :— when e has viewed him 
in this ſcene, carry her-into his1etirements ; ſhew her the 
Prophet's chamber, his concubines and his wives 
when Fe is tired with this proſpect, then ſhew fer the 
Bleſſed Jeſus—" See the whole paſſage in the concluſi- 

en of Bp, Sherlock's h Sermon, vol. i. 

Of cheſe beaufiful paſſages we muit obſerve, that as in 
the Englifhi if you put 7 and itt inſtead of A's, He, her; 
you confound'and deſt roy the images; and reduce, what 
was before bighly Poetical and Rhetorical,' to mere proſe 

and common diſcourſe ;- fo if you render them into ano- 

ther language, Greek, katin, French, Jtalian, or Ger- 
we man, in which Hill, Heaven, Cloud, Eaw; Religion, are 
| — conſtantly Maſculine, or Feminine, or Neuter, reſpective- 
we - ly ; yon make the images obſcure and ddubtſul, and in 
proportion diminiſh their beauty. | ny 
Ibis excellent remark is Mr. Harris's Hesmes, p. 
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4 Fngliſh Crummur. 16 


' The chief” ule of Gender in Engliſh is in the” 
Pickoun of the Third Perſon, which muſt agree in 
that ba with the Noun for which it ſtands. - ER 


N RON, 0 


3 is a SEP ſtanding inflead- "of a- Noun; x; 
as its Subſtitute; or Repreſentative. 

X the Protioun are to bè conſidered the Perſon, ' 
Number, Gender and Caſe. +». 
There are Three Perſons which may be the Sub- 
jects of any diſcourſe: fiſt the Perſon who ſpeaks. 
may ſpeak of himfſelt; ſecondly, he may ſpeak of 
the Perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf; thirdly; * 

he may ſpeak of ſome other Perſon: . 
"Theſe are called, reſpectively, the F irſtz Second? 
and Third Perſons: and are expreſſed by the Pro- 
1 J, Thou, He. 

As the Speakers, the Perſons ſpoken to; and. the 
other Perſons ſpoken. of, may be many; ſo each of 
Nr. Perſons hath gs Plural n We, Te, 


| - The Perſons ſpeaking, 1 ſpoken to, being at 

5 che. ſame time the Subjects of the diſcourſe. are fup- 
poſed to be preſent; 7 aro which and other circum- 
ſtances their Sex, is eonmnonly known, and needs 
not to be marked by a diſtinction of Gender in their 
Pronouns; but the third Perſon or thiſg ſ poken of 
being abſent, and in many reſpects unknown; it is 
neceſſary chat it ſhould be marked, by a diſtinction 
of Gender; at leaſt when ſome particulir Perſon or. 

| thing is ſpoken of, which'ought to be more drftinQ- |, 
ly marked; accordin gly the Pronoun Singular of 


Se Lew e PAS the a Ane, He, 
Ae, I. +1 


, ht u! 43» C. : 3. 7 ; 
| B 4 Pre nouns 


20 A Short Introduction 


Pronouns have Three Caſes; the Nominative, 
the Genitive, or Poſſeſſi ve, like Nouns; and more- 
over a Caſe which follows the Verb Active, or the 
Propoſition, expreſſing the Object of an Action, or 

of a Relation. It anſwers to the Oblique Caſes 
in Latin; and may be cated we af called _ 
Objective Caſe. 


"© R O NO UNC. | 
According to their Perſons, Numbers, Caſes, and 


Genders. 
3 | Pp E R 8 O NS. 
i nl 1595 5d a 
| Singular. | Plural. 
1, IN Hes! .- We, Yeor You, N 900 
5 rn 
| Nom. Poſf. Obj. Nom. Pol. Obj. 
Firſt — 1 
.. Mine, Me; „ Ours, Us. 
Second N 
They Thine, n Yours. You(4} 


Third. 


(4) dene writers have uſed Fe as the Odjedire Caſe 
Plural of the Ptonoun of the Second Perſon, very in- 
proper y, and ungrammaticsHy. 

2 eee. holy men 1 bought ze.” 
-- - Shakeſpeare, Hen. Vill. 
a * Bax Tyrant dread ye, leſt your juſt decree _ - 
ou er the pow'r, and ſer the people free.” Prior. 
is wrath, which ene day will deſtroy -- both.” _ 
Milon, P. L- Ii. 234. 
Milton vſes the fame manner ef Worr—oy in a few 0- 
ther places of his Paradiſe Loſt, and more frequently” 
in 
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DR” | Third Perſon. 5 
Mafe. He, Hi is, "His; 1 


Fem. pg gs Her ; They, Theirs, Them. - 


in his Poems. It may perhaps be allowed in the Comic - 
and Burleſque {yle,- which often imitates à valgar and 
incorrect propuncistion? as, By the Lord knew ve. 
as well as he that made ye? Sbakeſepeare, 1 Hen. IV. 
But in the : nod ſolemn ſt yle, no authority is ſuſſi- 
cient to ju ſo manifeſt a Soleciſch. 

(5) The Neater Pronoun of the Third Perſon had 
formerly no vatiation of Caſes Inſtead of the Polefbve : 

if they uſed fur, which is now appropriated to the Mal- - 
culine. ** Learning hath , infancy; when if is but 
| beginning. and almoſt childiſh; -then /is youth; when it 
is ſuxurtant and juvenile; then s ſtrength of years, 
when ii is ſolid and reduced; and laſtily /i: cld age, hen 
it wareth dry and exhauſt.” Bacon; Ey 58. In this- 
example his is evidently uſed: as the Poſſeflive Caſe of it: 
but wi what ſhall we ſay: to the following, where ber is ap- 
Nied in the fame manner, and ſeems to make a ftrange- 
confuſion: of Gender? ** He that pricketh the heart - 
ma keih · it io he er knowledge. Ecclus xxii. 19. 

* When, what I- long woſt love, and: TO muſt 

mourn, N 
With fatal ſpeed. was ntging lis return,” Prize. 


What, though' ſometimes applied to perſon, in aſking. a 

queſtion, as,? Mat man is he?” yet it is generally 

Neuter, as it muſt be in this place. It ought rather % 

de w the Amecedent 4e 99 by an — 
common in poetry. 


* Oft ha ve I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, 

Of aſhy ſemblance; meagre, pale and bloodleſs, - 

Being all deſcended to the lab'ring hear, 
8.5 i Whis 
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The Perſonal Pronouns have the nature of Sub- 
. Rantives, and. as ſuch, ſtand by themſelves: the 
reſt have the nature. of Adjectives, and as ſuch, are 
Joined to Subſtantives; and may be called Prono- 
minal Adjectives. 

Thy, My, Her, Our, Your, Their, are 8 
nal Adjectives : but His (that is He) Her's, Our: 
Tours, Their*s, have evidently the Form of the Poſ- 
ſeſſive Caſe: and by analogy, Mine, Tune, (6), 
may be eſteemed of the ſame rank. All theſe are 
uſed, when the Noun they belong to is underſtood: 

the two latter ſometimes alſo inſtead of my, 1h, 
Neo: the, Noun following hem begins with, a 
vo wel. 

Beſide the foregoing, there. are ſeveral other 
Pronominal Adjectives; which though they may 
ſometimes ſeem to ſtand by — yet have 
ne ſome ne belonging to n either 


| Whe: in the conflict that it holds wich death, 
AnraQs ya _ * e ga inſt the enemy.” 


1 * _ Iv. 
CT | Ivoughs to be; * 4.29 


Mich in the confi chat it bolds. „— SIE i 
Or. Perhaps mote poetically, * xx. 
Mo, in the conflict that he holds with death.” 


050 So: the 3 ic, —* the poſſcſſve Caſe Min; 
Thu, Pofſelfillve Thin; He Poſſeſſive, His: from which our 
x poſſeſſive Caſes of the ſame Pronouns are taken without 
Alteration. To the Saxon Poſfeſſive Caſes, Aire ure, 

ctber, h'ra, (that is; Her 4, our g, yon s, ther we have 
added the s, the CharaQeriſtic of the Poſſeſſive Caſe of 
Nouns. Or our's, your's, are directly from the Saxon 
ures, . eoxvers; the Poſſeſſive Cafe of the Prorominal Ad- 
Alves ure, COWer 3 that } I9y or, aur. 


„ referred 


to- E. Ge 3 
refetred to, or underſtbod: as, Ti Hat, others - 
any, ame, one, "Theſe are” called definitive, 
becauſe they ele limit the extent of the 
Common Name, ot Gegeraf Term} to which the, 
either refer, or are” joined. The three firſt of 
theſe: are varied to expreſs number; as, Theſe,-- 
thoſe, or; the Taft of Which admits of the Plu-" 
ral form onfy when its gubſtentive is not joined to 
it, bat referred to, or underſtood? none of them 
ate vafied to preßt the Gender of Caſe. \ One is 
ſometimes, uſed in an Inde finite ſenſe, (anſwering - 
to the . en) a8. in the following phraſes; 
one is A te tik ;“ ene ſees;“ Us ſup- 
Poſes.” „ which,” tat, are called” 'Relatives * 
becaufe thief more tee refer to ſome Subſtan- 
tive going before: Which therefore is called the 
_ Antecedent; - They. alſo connect the following 
part of the Sentence” with the foregoing.- - Theſe 
belong to all the three Perſons; whereas the _ | 
belong ofilf tothe Third. One of them only is 
varied to expreſs the three Caſes; No, w * 
en. Ne is, 05 [8] = whom : none of 17 
er _ ve * 


N £ At - 
* * 4 - # * > Z- 


Fuſs = as hunt T% 
[7 glei by lone e the poſſelive cafe 
of -wnhich, and ve: to en "wal as perſons; 
think e 8 
fas que ſton; whoſe folatiooT: ay 9 
1s-what the ſex of women moſt deſire.” =Diydeh. 
1 Ts wank other do@rint, whe followers are * 24 x 
"niſhed !“ Addiſon. 
The higher P6etry, which loves to confider every 
thing as bearing a Perſonal Character, frequently ap- 
pbes the en Poſſellive whoſe to inznimate beings. - 


* 
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have different endings for the Numbers hs, 
which, what, are called Ioterrogatives. when 
they are uſed in aſking queſtions. The two latter 
of them have no variation of Number ot Caſe, 
Eack* every [9], either, are called Diſtributives, 
becauſe they denote the perſons, or thi _ 
wake up a number, as taken ſeparately 2 and 
— ſelf,. in the Plural — — are Joi 
* poſſeſſixe my, ar, thy, your, Hit, her, 
as, my aun hand ;. , yourſelves z both 
— expreſſing emphaſis, or oppoſition; as, 
did it my own elf, ” that is, and no one elle; the 
latter — 72 e ee as, 
«© he hurt elf." elves, ſeem 
to be uſed in the — Cat 25 Se 
inſtead * bis . (19), 5 28, he 
| E 2 came 


Of 8 Ae badbegee, and the We 
Of the forbidden Tree, 6% mortal taſte 
9 into jog w wor » and all our woe.” 


. 2. | 


M dus 


1s Se the Lange Pace hath the Poſſeſive Caſe FIR 
Note, that the Saxons rightly placed the Aſpirate before 
_ the: wv: as we now pronounce it. This will be evident 
to any one that ſhall confider in what manner be pro- 
nounces the words wat, when ; that is, Aoo-at, hooven.. 
[9] Every was formerly much uſed as a prononiia ł 
Adjective, ſtanding by itſelf; as, He propoſed unto. 
God their neceſſities and they their own req eſts, for: 
relief i in every of them.“ Hooker. v. 29. "The cor- 
.Tuptions and depredations to which every of theſe was. 
ſubje.” Swiſt, Conteſts and Diſſentions. We now 
commonly ſay every one ; 
[10] His ſelf and theirſelves were ſorwerly in uſes. 
even i in the ObjcQive Cale after a Propoſition: ” "oo 
| ot: 


— 
* 
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came Himſelf,” * they did themſelves,” where Mm- 
ell. tem ſelurs, cannot be in the objective Caſe. 
It this be ſo, elf muſt be, in theſe inſtances, n 
a Pronoun, but a Noun. Thus Dryden uſes it: 
— — — —ů W hat 1 ſhow, | 
Thy: ſaj may freely on thy ſelf. beſtow,” . 
Or ſelf, the Flur Fronominal AdijeQive With 
the Bagular Subſtantive 4 is parwbns to the orf 


Style. | 
AdjeRivey or pecbops the Panicipe 


Own is an 
(een) ol the obſolete verb to eve; to: poſſeſt $3.40 
be the right owner of à thing [1}. .. 

All Nouns whatever in Grammatical Conftruc- 
tion are of the Third Perſon; except when an ad. 
dreſs is made to a Perſon!: hen the Noun (anſwer. 

ing to what is called the Vocative tals in en 
9 the 18 rerſon. „ 37654. 15 


ZE 573.3 
ADJECTIVE. Y 


N AdjeAtive is a word added to a Subſtantive 
te expreſs its dh, 121. 8 In 


of us, Al ter d. ie fol, labopred how: 0 > mM 
Sidney. That they would willingly and of their 
ſelves endeavour to keep a perpetual chaſtity.” Sat. 2. 
and 3 Ed. VI. ch. 321. 
I.“ The man, that oweth this girdle.” Ads xxl, 
11. 
1 Adjectives are very iwproperly called Non; 
for they are not the 1222 of fol 1 The AdjcQives 
good, white, are applied to the Ne uns ann, "ſnow, to 
expreſs the qualities belonging to thoſe Subjects:; but 
the names of thoſe qualities in the Abſtract, (that is, 
ä conlcered 


1 
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-*th Engliſh the Aj ective is not varled a accoufiy 


of Genter, Number of' Cafe; 131. 
riation it adinits of 15 that ef the De 
pariſion. 

Qualities for the” 
leſs, or of different 
expreſs ſuch Qualities have accordingly proper 


* The only va 
goes of Comiz - 
nen 51959 nene £ 
* of nere and | 
—— and the words that 


forms to expreſs different dogtees “ When a Qua: 


lity is ſimply expreſſed, without any relation to 
the ſame in a different degree; It is called the poſi- 

tive; ab 0% great. When it is expreſſed with 
augmentation, or with reference to a leſs degree ef 


the ſame; it. ie called the Comparative; as, tufſer, 


greater. When itiis expre 


{ſed as being in the highs 


eſt Mer is called the SEO 46, 


wiſeſt, gr 
80 that the ſimple word; 3vv-Polinive} bbcdaies | 


Comparative by adding or er; and Superlative 
by adding ,. ar «/ 
Adverbs mare and 2 b before the N - 


conered bs a te BUS ant 


9 S736 20 v Bis *r9H ©) — 171 f 


to the end of if, —And the. 


7 . 


any ſubject) are giodneſe, av/uteneſs ; Th thefe 
Nouns, or Subſtantives. 
[3] Some few Pronominal AdjeQtves muſt here be 


excepted; as having the Poſſeſſite Caſe; as one, other, 


—_— By one own choice,” | 325i 1 


Teach me to feel anot/her's woe” ; 
Pope, Ur Vries. 


And the Adjedives The hoy dag? latter, may be conſi- 
dered as Bronomina), and repreſenting che. Nouns, to 
Which. they refer; if the phraſe in the following ſen- 
tence be allowed to be jpſt: „It was happy for the 


— 


ſtate, that Fabius continued. i in the command with Mi- 


nuc ius; the N was. a l upon the lat 
ler a rf 1 


have 
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ho hol the fame effeQ a3, wiſe 7, more 4. 5. i | 
moſt. wiſe. 

Mogoſy llables, — the 3 part, 3 are re compared 
by er and ; and Diſſyllables, by more and mot: 
as mild, milder, mildeſt ; frugal, more ' frugal, mo 
frugal... ' Didyllables ending in , as e lovely ; 
and in Je: after a mute, as ab/e, ample, cented 
on lie laſt. ſyllable, as diſcreet, A 10 ad- 
mit of er and err f more than two 


(al Double: Campatuives ang. Superlative are i 


+: 
PY l „The Duke of Milan, 

And his more Have Davghter could controul thee?” 

' Shakeſpeare, Tempeſt. 

« After the moſt firaiteft | ſe of our religion | lived a 
Phariſee.” As. xxvi. 5. So. likewiſe AdjeQives, that 
have in themſclves a Superlative ſignification, admit not 
propeily the Superlative form fuperadded: W 
ver of you will be ch efeſt ſhall be ſepvant of all. 
x. 44. One of the firſt and ci, inſt ances of pru- 
dence.” Atterbury, Serm, IV. While the extre- 


meft parts of. the earth were meditatiog a fubmlſion,” — 
Ibid. I. 4. N AH 


But firſt and chifef with thee W 
| Him, that yon ſcars on golden wing, 1 
Guiding the fiery- wheeled thone © 
W Cherub Contemplation.“ Milton, II. Reales. 
That on the ſea's r border ſtood.” © 
IE - Addiſon, Travels. 
But poetry is in poſſeſſion of theſe wo improper Su- 
; N — 2 ” 8 uſe of them, 
edou uperlative #! eft is a phiaſe — 
. har to the Old Vulgar Talaue 20485 Fame, — 
it acquires a ſingular propriety from the ſul j & to which 


5 * ry ul the Supreme being, who 1 is * than the 


* . 


ſyllables | 


\ 
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ſyllables hardly ever admit of thoſe texminati- 
—_ $0, 5 

In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by 
adding the Adverb mf? to the end of them: as, 
nethermofl, utterm:fl,. or ume, undermoſ, upper- 


moſt, feremoſl. e Ne 
| 1 Engliſh, as in moſt languages, there are ſome 


words of very common uſe, in which the caprice 
of Cuſtom is apt to get the better of Analogy, 
that ace irregular in this reſpect; as gcod, ) better, , 
bet; bad, ue, worſt; little, Ef. Ls] eaſt; much, 
or many, more, * and a few others. 

And in other languages, the words irregular in 
this reſpect, are thole, Which expreſs the very ſame 
ideas with the foregoing. | 


Er RB, 


| VERB: is a word-which ſignifies to be, to do, 
or to ſuffer. 2 


5s“ Leſſer, fays Mr. Johnſon, is a+ barbarous cor- 
ruption-of Leſs, formed by the vulgar from the habit of 
terminating compariſons-in. er.” | 
« Attend to what a fer Muſe indites.” Addifon. - 
Werſer ſound; much more barbarous, only becauſe it 
has not. been ſo frequently uſed : 
* Changed to a worſer ſhape thou canſt not be.“ 
Shakeſpeare, 1 Hen. VI. 
% A: dreadful quiet felt, and wwor/ſer far 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war.” Dryden. 
The Superlative At ought rather to be written without 
the a, being contraQted from 4% t; as Dr. Wallis hath 
long ago obſerved. The conjunction of the ſame ſound, 
might. be written with the , for diſtit ction. 
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There are three kinds of Verbs; Active, Paf- 
five, and Neuter Verbs. "> 
A Verb Active expreſſes an 222 neceſ- 
ſarily implies an agent, and an obj ing upon: 
as, to love; I love Thomas. | 5 x 
A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a Paſſion, or a Suffer» 


ing, or the receiving of an action; and neceſſarily 
implies. an Object aRed upon, and an Agent by 
which it is acted upen; as, # be layed; © Thomas 
is loved by me.“ : 810 
So when the Agent takes the lead in the Sen- 
tence, the Verb is Active, and is ſollowed by the 
Herder when the Object takes the lead, the 
erb is Paſſive, and is followed by the Agent. 
A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being, or a ſtate: or 
condition of Being; when the Agent and the Ob- 
ject acted upon coincide, and the event is proper- 
ly neither Action nor Paſſion, but rather ſcme- 
thing between both: as, I am, I ſleep, I walk. 
The Verb Active is called alſo Tranſitive; be- 
cauſe the AQion paſſeth over to the Object, or 
hath an eff. & upon ſome other thing: and the 
Verb Neuter is called Intranſitive; becauſe the ef- 
fect is conſined within the Agent, and doth not 


aſs over ts any object [6]. Ky 


{6] The diſtinction between Verbs abſolutely Neu- 
ter, as o /eep; and Verbs Active Intranfitive, as 7 
wall; though ſcunded in nature and truth, is of little 
uſe-in Grammar. Indeed it would rather perplex than 
aſliſt the learner : ſor the difference between Verbs Ac- 
tive and Neuter, as Tranftive and Intranſitive, is eaſy 
ard obvious; but the difference between Verbs abſc- 
tutely Ncuter and Intrarfitively AQtive is not always 
Clear, But bowever theſe latter may' differ A 


zo A" Short Introduction 
In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed both in an Ac: 
tive and a Neuter ſignification, the conſtruQion 
only determining of which kind they are. 
To the ſignification of the Verb-is faporaitded 
the deſignation of Perſon, by which it correſponds ' 
with” the ſeveral Perfonal- Pronouns; of Number, 
by which it correfponds with the number of the 
Noun, Singular or Plural; of Time, by which it 
repreſents the being g, action, or paſſion; as Preſent, - 
Paſt, or Future; whether Imperfectly or Perfect- 
ly; "that i is, whether paſſing in ſuch time, or then 
niſhed; and laſtly of Mode, or of the various 
Manner i in which 121 . or, 191 rt is 
expreſſed.” | 8 
la a Verb therefore 470 80 Ve en the rer. 
ſon; the Number, the Time and the Mede. 
The Verb in ſome parts of it varies its din 
to expreſs, or agree with, different Perſons of the 
ſame number: at. cf ve, Thon _ He be 
or leder,? 
Sg alſo to expreſs Uifferent Numbers of the ſans 
Terſon: as, © Thou 2" 70 75 ay OP” 
nero Word | e 8. 


the Conftruttion of them dan is 2 Rk 1 > Ra h 


their Grammatical properties”! 7 IT 
[7] In the Pluraf Number of the Verb, there i is no 
variation of ending to expreſs the different Perſons; 
and the three Perſons Plural are tlie ſame alſo with the 
firſt Perſon Singular: moreover in the Preſent Time of 
the SubjunQive mode all Perſonal Variation is wholly. 
dropped. Vet is the ſcanty proviſion of, Terminations 
ſufficient fot all the purpoſes of diſcourſe, nor does any 
Ay ariſe from it: the Vetb oy always aide 
cher 


mar is not ſo much concerned with their real; as _ * 


— 
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So likewiſe to expreſs different Times, in which 
any thing is repreſented as being, acting, or acted . 
upon: as, „ love, I loved, I bear, I bere, I have 
borne,” | : 

The Mode is the Manner of repreſenting the 
Being, Action, or Paſſion. When it is fimply de- 
e/ared, or a que ſtion is aſked concerning it, it is 
called the Indicative Mode; as, I hve, loveft 
thou 2” when it is bidden, it is called the Impera- 
tive; as, © love thou:? when it is ſubjoined asthe = 
end or deſign, or mentioned under a condition, a 
ſuppoſition, or the like, for the moſt part depend- 
ing on ſome other Verb, aad having'a Conjundtion 
before it, it is called the Subjunctive; as, if 1 
kkwe; if thou love: when it is barely expreſſed 
without- any limitation of perſon or number, it is 
called the Inſinitive; as, to /ove : and when it 
is expreſſed in a form in which it may be joined to 
a Noun as its quality or accident, fartating thereby 
of the nature of an Adjective, it is called the Par- 
viciple z ar, „ loving. [8].” ns 

| But 


either with the noun exprefling the Subie aQing or 
acted upon, or the Pronoun repreſenting it. For whick 
reaſon the Plutal termination in en, ey lit en, they: 
weren, formerly in uſe, was laid aſide as unneceſlary ; 
and hach long been obſolete, _ LEES. 

[8] A Mode is a particular form of- the Verb, deno- 
ting the nanrer in which a thing is, does, or ſuffers; 
of expreſling, an intention of mind concerning ſuch be- 
ing; doing or fuffering. As far as Giammar is con- 
- cerned, there are no more Modes in any language, than 
there are forms of the Verb appropriated to the deno- 
ting of ſuch different manneis of reprefemation. -For 
inſtance; the Greeks have a peculiar form of the Verb 

| 9 


| 
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But to expreſs the Time of the Verb the Eng” 
liſh uſes alſo the aſſiſtance of other Verbs, called 

therefore 


by which they expreſs the ſubject, or matter, of a Wiſh ;' 
which properly conſtitutes an Optative Mode; but the 
Lat ins have no ſuch form; the ſubject of a With in their 
language is ſubjoined io the Wiſh itſelf either expreſſed? 
or implied, as ſubſequent to it and depending on it; 
they have therefore no Optative Mode; but what is ex- 
preſſed in that Mode in Greek, falls properly under the 
Subjunctive Mode in Latin. For the ſame reaſon, in 
Engliſh the feveral expreſſions of Conditional Will, 
Pollibility, Liberty, Obligation, Cc. come all under 
the Subjunctire Mode: The mere expreſſions of Will, 
Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation, Tc. belong. to the In- 
dicative Made: It is their Conditionality, theit being 
Subſequent, and. depending upon ſomething preceding, 
that determines them to the Subjunctive Mode. And in this 
Grammatical Model Form, however they may differ in 
ot her reſpects Logically or Metaphyfically; they all agree. 
"That Will, Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation, e: though 
expreſſed by the fame Veibs that are occaſionally ufed- 
as SubjunRive Auxiliaries, may belong to the Indicative- 
Mode, will be apparent from a few examples- 
© Here we may reign ſecure.”— 
« Or of th' Eternal co- eternal beam 
Ay | exprefs thee unblam'd ? 
Firm they might have ſtogd,. 
Yet fell.” Milton. 
W PE ps we n+ an, \ 
Ne ſhould do, when we would.” 
1 8 Shakeſpeare, Hamlet. 
8 | „ Ts this the nature, 
Which paſſion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance, 
Cauld neither raze, nor pierce? | 
\ tk | Id. Othello. 
| Theſe 
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ore Auxiliaries or Helpers ; do, be, have, ſball, 
3 5 - « 1 do love, I did love; I am loved, I 
dar loved; I have loved, I have been; I Pall, 
or will, love, or be loved?” _ a? — 
The two principal Auxiliaries, 4 have, and to be, 
are thus varied, according to Perſon, Number, 
Time, and Mode, 
4 


Time is Preſent, Paſt, or Future. 
TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mode. 

Preſent Time, 


Sing. Plus. IF 
Y 1. have, ä | We | 
2, 2.. Thou haſt (9) Je © have, 
'S 3. He hath, or has (4); They. | 


:T heſe ſentences are all either declarative, or ſunply in- 
terrogative; and however expreſlive of Will, Liberty, 
Poſſibility,” or Obligation, yet the Verbs are all of the 
Indicative Mode. 3 a | 
It ſeems therefore, that, whatever other Metaphyſical 
Modes there may be in the theory of Univerſal ,Gram\ 
mar, there are in Engliſh no other Grammatical Modes 
than thoſe above deſcribed. | Re” 

That the Participle is a mere Mode of the Verb, is 
manifeſt, if our Definition of a Verb be adn it ted: for 
it ſignifies being, doing, or ſuffering, with the deſigna- 
tion of Time ſuperadded. But if the eſſence of the Verb 
be made to conſiſt in Affirmation, pot only the Partici- 
ple will be excluded from its place in the Verb, but ibe 
Infinitive itſelf alſo; which certain ancient Grammarians 
of great authority held to be alone the genuine Verb, 
denying that title to all other Modes. See Hermes, 


P. 64. 


0 


Paſt 
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. Paſt Time. 


; 


2. Thou hadſt, Ye + 
3. He had; They) 


had. 


| 1 Fes | 'We : 


Future 


ta) Dieu in the Polite, and even in the Familiar 
S:yle, is difaſed, and the Plural Nou is employed. inſtead 
ef it: we ſay, Tou have; not Thou haſt, Though in this 
caſe we apply You to a fingle Perſon, yet the Verb too 
muſt agree with it in the Plural Number: it muſt neceſ- 
- farily be, You have; not, You haf. Tou was, the Se- 
cond Perſon Plural of the Pronoun placed in agreement 

with the Firſt or Third Perſon ſingular of the Verb, is 
an enormous Soleciſm: and yet Authors of the firſt rank 
kave inadvertently- fallen into it. Knowing that you 
was my old maſter's good friend.“ Addiſon, Spect. 
No. 517. ** Wauld to God you was within her reach.” 
Lord Bollinbroke to Swift, Letter 46. If ,you was 
here.” Ditto Letter 47. I am juſt now as well as 
when. y9u was here” Pope to- Swift, P. S. to Letter 56. 
Os the contrary, the Solemn Style admits not of Tou for 
a Single Perſon. This hath led Mr. Pope into a great 
impropriety in the beginning of his Meſſiah : 


| | O Thou my voice inſpire © 
Who touchk'd Iſaiah's ballow'd lips with fire!“ 


The Solemnity of the Style would not admit of Ton for 
Thu in the Pronoun; nor the meaſure of the Verſe 
touchedſt ; or didſt touch, in the Verb; as it indiſpenſa- 
bly ought to be, in the one, or the other of theſe two 
forms: Tou who touched ; or Thou. who touchedft, or dict 
tuch. Again: Þ ® 2 1 

«© What art eu, ſpeak, mat on deſigos unknown, 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone.” 

52 TY | Pope, Iliad:x. o. 


ow Accept 
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7 Future Time. 


1. 1 ſhall, or wil, We fhall, 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt (2) > have Ye or will, 


3. He ſhall, « or r will, They) have. 
- „5 Imperative 


| Arceptabeſs grateful tears; for ths FE flow ; 
For thee, that ever felt anothei's woe. 
Ibid xix. 319- 
- © Juſt of thy word, in every thought ſincere, 
who ** no ** but what the world might hear.“ 
Pope, Epitaph. 
A ngbe to be your in the firſt line, #nexveſt in the fe- 
cond. + 
In order to avoid this Grammatical inconvenience, 
the two diſtinct forms of Thou and You are often uſed 
promiſcuouſly by our modern Poets in the ſame Poem, 
in the ſame Paragraph, aud, even in the, ſame ſentence ; 
very inelegantly and improperly : 


©. Now, now I ſeize, 1 claſp thy charms; 
And now you burſt, ab cruel ! from my arms,” Pepe. 


(1) Fath properly belongs. to the ſeriovs and ſolemn 


ige, has to the familiar. The ſame may be obſerved 
of doth and does. 


« But confound with thy alt, 


| Inquiries her name, that has his kate Waller. 
.  ** Th" unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's pow r Ciſplay.“ 3 Addiſon. 


The nature of the fyle, as well as the harmony of the 
verſe, ſeems to require in theſe places hat and 40. 


(2) The Auxiliary Verb will is always thus formed 
io the ſecond and third Perſons fingular: but the Veib _ 


to wll, not being an Auxiliary is formed regularly in 
thoſe Perſons: 1 will, Thou wille, He wlleth, or 


elle. Thou, that art the author and beltower of 
life, 
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Imperative Mode. 
1. Let me have, Let us have, | 
2. Have thou, Have ye, | 
or, Do thou have or, Do ye have, 
3, Let him have, Let them have. 
Subjunctive Mode, 


Preſent Time, 


_ 1 
2. Thou have; . Ne have, 
3. He 'They 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent, To have; Paſt, 90 have had. 
Participle. 
Preſent, Having: Perfect (3), Had: Paſt, Hav- 


ing bag. 


life, canſt douhtlels reſtore it alſo, if thou 20 , and 
when thou e but whether thou wv , [wilt] pleaſe 
to reftore it, or not, that Thou alone knoweſt,.* Atter- 
bury, Serm: |. 7. ; 

(3) This Participle repreſents the ad ion as complete 
and finiſhed; and, being ſubjoined to the Auxiliary 9 
have, conſtitutes the Perfect Times: I call it therefore 
the PerfeQ Participle. I he fame ſubjoined to the Aux- 
iliary to be, conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb: and in thu 
ſtate, or when uſed without the Auxiliary in a paſſive 
ſenſe, ls called the Paſlive Participle. 


I 


TO 
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TO BE. 
Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Time. 


1. 1 am, We : A 
2. Thou art, Ye are 
3. He is; (4) hey j 
Or, 

„„ | We 
2. Thou beeſt, Ye be 
3. He is; They 

| Paſt Time | 
1. I was, We 
2. Thou waſt, Ye were 
3. He was; "They 


Future Time. 


1. 1 ſhall, or will, We ſhall, 

2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt, > be; Ye For will, 
3. He ſhall, or will, J They 5 be, 

Imperative Mode. 

1. Let me be | Leet us be, 

2. Be thou, or, Be ye, or, 
Do thou be, Do ye be, 
3. Let him be; Let them be. 


(4) © I think it be thine indeed; for thou lieſt is 
it.” Shakeſpeare, Hamlet. Be, in the Singular Num- 
ber of this Time and Mode, eſpecially in the third Per- 
ſon; is obſolete ; and is become ſomewhat antiquated in 


the Plural. 
= . Sub- 
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. Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 


1. 1 3 We. ) 
2. Thou be; Ye be 
3. He They 

Paſt Time. 
1. I were, | We Ty 
2, Thcu wert (5), e were 
3. He were; They 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent, To be: Paſt, To have been. 


g Participle. 
Preſent, Being: Perfect Been: Paſt, Having 
0 a 4 been. , - 
(5) < Before the ſun, 
Before the beav'ns thou wert: Milton 
% Remember what thou wert.“ Dryden. 


I knew thou wert not flow to hear.“ Addiſon. 
Thou who of old vert ſent to Iſrael's court.” Prior. 
« All this thou wert. Pope. 
„Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, - 
„When firſt for thee my harp I ſtrung.“ Swift. 
Shall we, in deference to theſe great authorities, allow 
wert to be the ſame with a, and common to the Indi- 
cative and SubjunAive Mode ? or rather abide by the 
rs of our belt antient writers; the propriety of the 
nguage, which requires, as far as may be, diſtioQ forms 
of different Modes; and the analogy of formation in 
each Mode; | was, Thou woſt; 1 were, Thou wert : 
all which confpire to make wert peculiar to the Sub- 
r ER EE 
"8 The 
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The Verb Active is thus varied aecording to 
Perſon, Number, Time, and Mode. 


Indicative Mode. 
a Preſent Time. 
Sigg. *  Phur. 
1. I love, We) 
2. Thou loveſt, Ye d love. 
3. He loveth, or loves; They 
Paſt Time. | 


P erſon . 


1. I loved, We | 
2. Thou loveſt, Ye C loved. 
3. He loved; | They 


Future Time. 


1. 1 ſhall, or will, } We f ſhall, 

2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt, + love; Ye For will 

3. He ſhall, or will, \ They ) have. 
Imperative Mode. | 


1. Let me love, Let us love, 

2. Love thou, or, Love ye, or, 
Do thou love, Do ye love, 

3, Let him love; Let them love; 


Subjunctive Mode. 
| Preſent 1 
4. [ GY Shs We *Y 
2. Thou love; Ye te: 
* | They 
C 2 And, 
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: | And, 5 

1. I may | V/e may love; 

2. Thou mayeſt & love; Ye and 

3. He may They) have loved [6], 
Paſt Time. N 


2. Thou mighteſt þ love; Le 1 

3. He might They ) have loved 6]. 
5 | And, wo 
"I could, ſhould, would; Thou couldſt, &c. love; 
by” e and have love. ; 
Infinitive Mode. 


Prefent, To love; Paſt, To have loved, 


1. I might 5 We Dy love ; 


[6] Note, that the Imperfe& and Perfect Times are 
here put together. And it is to be obſerved, that in the 
Subjunctive Mode, the event being Tpoken of under a 
condition, or ſuppaſition, or in the form of a wiſh, and 
therefore as doubtful and contengent, the, Verb-itſelf jn 
the Preſent, and the Auxiliary both of the Preſent and 
Paſt ImperfeR Times, often carry with them ſomewhat 
of the Future ſenſe: as, If he comes to- meriow, I may 

ſpeak to him: “ If he ſhould, or would, come to- 
morrow, I might, would, could. or ſhould, ſpeak to him.” 
Obſerve alſo, that the Auxiliaries hau and avould in 
the Imperfe& Times are uſed to expreſs the Preſent and 
Future, as well as the Paſt; as, It is my defite, that 
he /hould, or would come now. or to-morrow ;” as well 
as, It ab my deſire, that he ſhould, or would, come 
3efterday,” So that in this Mode the preciſe Time of the 
Verb is very much determiged'by the nature and drift of 
the Sentence. . 


Participle 
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4 Particle. e 
Preſent, Loving: Perfect, Loved: Paſt, Having 
. loved. | 


But in diſcourſe we have often occaſion to ſpeak 
of Time, not only as Preſent, Paſt, and Future, 
at large and indeterminately; but alſo as ſuch with 
ſome particular diſtinction and limitation; that is 
as paſſing, or finiſned; as imperfect, or perfect.— 
This will beſt be ſeen in an example of a Verb laid 
out and diſtributed according to theſe diſtinctions 
of Time. 8 72 
Indefinite, or Undetermined, 


Time: 
Preſent, „ Faſt; Future, 
love; I loved; I ſhall love. 
| Definite, or Determined,” 
Time: 


preſent Imperfect: I am (now) loving. 
Preſent Perfect: I have (now) loved. 
Paſt Imperfect: I was (then) loving, 
Paſt Perfect: I had (then) loved. 


Future Imperfect: I ſhall (then) be loving.” | 
Future Perfect: I ſhall (then) have loved. 


It is needleſs here to ſet down at large the ſeve- 
ral variations of the Definite Times; as they con- 
fiſt only in the proper Variations of the Auxiliary 
jomed to the Preſent or Perfect Participle; which 
have been already given,  _.. 7 

To expreſs the Preſent and Paſt Imperfect of the 

Active and Neuter Verb, the Auxiliary, ds is ſome- 
times uſed ; I d (now) love; EF did (then) love. 
C4 Thus 


— 
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Thus with very little variation of the Principal 
Verb, the ſeveral circumſtances of Mode and Time 
are clearly expreſſed by the help of the Auxiliaries, 
be, have, do, let, may, can, ſbal, will. : 

The peculiar force of the ſeveral Auxiliaries is to 
be obſerved. Do and did mark the Action itſelf, or 
the time of it (7), with greater force and diſtincti- 
on. They are alſo of frequent and almoſt necefſa-- 
ry uſe in Interrogative and Negative Sentences.— 

hey ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of another 
Verb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame op 
a ſubſcquent ſentence, unneceſſary ; as, | 

„ He loves. not plays; 
As thou dsft, A-thony.,” _ | 

Shakeſpeare, Jul. Cæſ. 
Let does not only expreſs permiſſion z- but praying, 
exhorting, commanding. May and might expreſs 
the poſſibility or liberty. of doing a thing; can and 
could the power. Muſt is ſometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes neceſſity. Will, in the firſt 
Perſon ſingular and plural; promiſes or threatens; 


(7). Perdition catch my ſoul 
But I 4% love thee E—-" 
„This to me 
In dreadful ſecreſy impart they did.” Shakeſpeare- 
Die he cer ainty did” Sherlock, Vol. I. Diſc. 7. 
« Yes, I did love her:“ that is, at that time, or once; 
intimating a negation,.or doubt of preſent love. 

„The Lord called Samuel: and be ran unto Eh, and 
ſaid, Here am i, for thou calladſi me:—And the Lord 
called yet again, Samuel: And Samuel aroſe and went 
to Eli, and faid, Here am I, for thou did/t call me. 
i Sam, iii. 4—6, : . 

II. 
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in the ſecond and third Perſon, only, fotetells: ſball, 
on the contrary, in the firſt Perſon ſimply fore- 
tells: in the ſecond and third Perſons, promiſes, 
commands, or threatens (8). But this muſt be un- 
derſtood of Explicative Sentences; for when the 
Sentence is Interrogative, juſt the reverſe for the 
moſt part takes place: Thus, “ ſhall go; you 
will go z expreſs event only: but, “ will you 
go ?? imports intentign; and © ſhall I go? re- 
fers to the will of another, But again, © he ſball 
go; and, © ſhall he go?“ both imply will, ex- 
preſſing or referring to a command. Way'd prima- 
rily denotes inclination of will; and ſhouſd obliga- 
tion: but they both vary their import, and are of- 
ten uſed to expreſs ſimple event. N 

Do and have make the Preſent Time; did, had, 
the Paſt; ſball, ill, the Future: let is employed 
in forming the Imperative Mode: may might, 
could, would, ou'd, in forming the Subjunctive. 
The Prepofition fo, placed before the Verb, makes 
the Infiaittye Mode (9). Have, through its 5 | 
. Wo. e vera 


(8) This diſtinction was not obſerved formerly as to 
the word all, which was ufed in the Second and Third 
Perſons to expreſs ſimply the event. So likewiſe ui 
was uſed; where we now make uſe of 2vould, See the 
Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible. | 
+ (9) Biſhop Wilkins gives the following elegant inveſ- 
_ of the Modes in his Real CharaFer, Part iii. 


6 To ſhew in what manner the Subject is to be join- 
ed with his Predicate, the Copula between them is af- 
feQed with a Particle; which, from the uſe of it, is cal- 
led Modus, the manner or Mode. © 50 

Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined toge- 
ther either Simply, or with ſome kind of Limiation; 

C4 and 


C4 
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veral modes and times, is placed only before the 

Perfect Participle; and be in like manner, before 
ä a 0 


and accordingly theſe Modes are Primary or Secondary. 
The Primary Modes are called by Grammarians Indi- 
cative and Imperative. ur TR t 
When the matter is declared to be ſo, or atleaſt when 
it ſeems in the Speaker's power to have it be ſo, as the 
bare union of Subject and Predicate would import ;. 
then the Copula is nakedly expreſſed without any vari- 
ation: and this manner of expreſſing it is called the In- 
dicative Mode. | 
When it is neither declared to be fo, nor ſeems to be 
immediately in the Speaker's power to have it ſoy then 
he can do no more in words, but make out the expreſſi- 
on of his will to: him that hath the thing in his power: 
namely 10 | ; P SE 


| (Superior ©. CPetition, - | 
his ‚ Equal 0 by le 5 And the 
5 Inferior L aCommand, . 

manner of theſe affecting the Copula, (Be it ſo, or, ſet 
it be ſo) is called the Imperative Mode; of which there 
are theſe three varieties, very fit to be diſtinctly provided 
for. As for that otber uſe of the Imperative Mode, when 
it fignifies Permifgon ; this may be ſufficiently expreſſed 
by the Secondary Mode of Liberty z You may do it. 

The Secondary Modes are ſuch, as, when-the Copula 
s affected with any of them, make the Sentence to be 
(as Logicians call it) a Madel Propoſition. 2% 

This happens, when the matter in diſcourfe, namely, 
the being, or doing, or ſuffering of a thing, is eonſidered, 
not „imply by itſelf, but gradually in its cauſes, from which 
it proceeds either contingently, or neceſſarily. 

Then a thing ſeems to be left as Contengent, when the 
Speaker expreſſes only the Poſſibility of it, or his own 


| 4. The 


Liberty to it. 
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the Preſent or Paſſive Participles ; the reſt only be- 
fore the Verb, or another Auxiliary, in its primi- 
Form. s 3 
When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
Auxiliary goes through all the variations of perſon- 
and number; and the Verb itfelf continues invari- 
ably the ſame. When there are two or more Aux- 
tharies joined to the Verb, the firſt of them only is“ 
varied according to perſon and number. The. 
Auxiliary muſt admits of no variation. 8 
The Paſſive Verb is only the Participle paſſive, 
(which for the moſt part is the ſame with the Inde- 
anite paſt Time Active. and always the ſame- 


1. The Poſibilty-of a thing depends upon the power 
of its cauſe; and may be expreſſed. Fi 
Abſolute, | n 
ben C ſe Auel, by the Particle Could. 
2. The Liberty of a thing depends upon a freedom 
from all obſtacles either within or without, and is uſu- 
ally expreſſed in our language. 


1 Ab ſolute, „ 4 May. 
when 1 andltiavaly I by the Particle 1 Mak: 
Then a thing” feems to be of Neceſſity, when the 

Speaker expreſſeth the refolution of his own will, or 
ſdme other Ohgat on upon him from without.” 
3. The Inclinatian of mie Will is expreſſed. 


— Ab olute, : 7 ib. 
| if Lene, by the Particle L 


4. The Neceſſity of a thing from ſome external Olli 
gation, whether Natural or Marul, which we call Duty, 
is expreſſed, | | 
„ ( Abſolute, ) ., Muff, ought, Mull. 
if rake by the Particle ; Muſt, onght, /loulds” 


See alſo Hr RMEHS, Book I. Chap. vil, TEE 
| © 4 with - 


- 
— 
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with the perfect participle, ) joined to the auxiffary 
verb to be, through all its variations; as, I am: 
laved; I was loved; I have been loved; I ſball be 
loved: and ſo. on, through all the Perſons, the 
Numbers, the Times, and the Modes. 

The Neuter Verb is varied like the Active;, 
but, having ſomewhat of the nature ef the paſ- 
ſive, admits in many inſtances. of the paſlive 
form, retaining ſtill the ' neuter | ſignification ;. 
chiefly in ſuch verbs, as ſignify ſome ſort of mo- 
tion, or change cf place or condition: as, I am 
came; IL. was gene; I am grown; I was fallen 
[1]. The verb am in this caſe preciſely defines. 
the time of the action or event, but does not 


[i] I doubt much of the propriety of the following, 
examples: The rules of our holy Religion, from 
which we are infinnely /werved.” Tillitfon, Vol. I. 
Serm. 27. The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant, which God made with the Jews, was alſo 
ceaſed,” Ib. Vol. II. Ser. 52. Whoſe number wat 
now amounted to three hundred“ Swift, Conteſts and 
Diſſentions, Chap. 2. This Mareſchal, upon ſome 
diſcontent, Ww enterey into a conſpiracy againſt his 
maſter.” Addiſon, Freeholder, No. 31. Neuter Verbs 
are fometimes. employed very. improperly as Adlives: 
I think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie 
Char. ties, and ere the reputation of one upon the ruins: 
of another.” Atterbury, Vol. I. Serm. 2. 


„How would /e Gods my righteous toils ſucceed ?” 
| | Pope, Odyſſ. xiv. 447 
% If; Jove this arm ſucceed,” | 


Ibid. xx1. 219. 


And Active Verbs are as Improperly made Neu'er : as. 
] muſt premiſe with three circumſtances.” Swift, Q. 
Ann's laſt Miniſtry, Chap. 2. 


_ 
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change the nature of itz the paſſive. ſorm ſtill ex- 
preſſing, not properly. 3 Paſſion, but only a. ſtate- 
ar condition of Being. 5 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 

N Engliſh both the Paſt Time Active and the 
Lb Perfect, or Paſſive, are formed by 
adding to the Verb ed; or d only, when the Verb 
ends in e: as. turn, tured; love, hued. The 
Verbs that vary from this rule, in either or in both 
caſes, are eſteemed Irregular, 


- * a . * * 4 


The nature of our language, the Accent and 
Pronunciation of it, inclines us to contract even 
all our Regular Verbs; thus loved, turned, are 
commonly prononuced in one ſyllable, /av'd, turn d: 
and the ſecond Perſon, Which Was originally in three 
ſyllables, Jauedeft, turnadeſt, is become a diſſylla- 
ple, lovedſt, turuedſt: for as we generally throw the 
accent as far back as poffible towards the firſt part 
of the word, in ſome even to the fourth ſyllable 
from the end, the ſtreſs being laid on the firſt ſyl- 
lables, the reſt are pronounced in a lower tone, 
more rapidly and indiſtinctly; and fo are often ei- 
ther-wholly dropped, or blended into one another. 

It ſametimes: happens alſo, that the word, which 
ariſes from a regular change, does not ſound eaſily 
or agreeably ;-ſometimes by the _— of our rro- 
nunciation the vowels are ſhortened or loſt; and the 
conſonants, which are:thrown together. do not eaſi- 
ly coaleſce with one another, and are therefore 
changed into others of the ſame organ, or of a kindred 
ſpecies. This occaſions a further deviation from the 
regular form: thus Ive, turneth, are conttacted 


into 
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into ov, turn'th; and theſe for eaſier pronunci- 
ation immediately become hves, turns. © 

Verbs ending in ch, ck, p, x, II, fs, in the Paſt 
Time AQtive, and the Participle Perfect or Paſſive, 
admit the change of ed into f; as ſnatcht,' checkt, 
ſnapt, mixt, dropping alſo one of the double let- 
ters, dwelt, paſt; tor ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, 
mixed, dwelled, paſſed : thoſe that end in h m, n, 
P, after a diphthong, moreover ſhorten the diph- 
thong, or change it into a ſingle ſhort vowel ;. as 
dealt, dreamt, meant, felt, ſlept, Sc. all for the 
ſame reaſon ; from the quickneſs of the pronunci- 

ation, and becauſe the d after a ſhort vowel will 
not eaſily coaleſce with the preceding conſonant. 
Thoſe that end in ve change alſo v into ; as be- 
reave, bereſt; leave, left; becauſe likewiſe v after 
a ſhort vowel will not eaſily coaleſce with rt. 

All theſe, of which we have hitherto given exam- 
ples, are confidered not as Irregular, Eo as con 
tracted enly: in moſt of them the entire as well as 
the contracted form is uſed ; and the intire form is 
generally to be preferred to the contracted. | 

The formation of Verbs in Englifh both Regu- 
tr and Trregular, is derived from the Saxon. 

The Irregular Verbs in Engliſh are all Mono- 
ſyllables, unleſs confounded ; and they are, for the 
moſt part, the ſame words which are Irregular Verbs 
in the Sakon. 

As all our Regular Verbs are ſubject to ſome 
kind of Contraction, ſo the firſt claſs of Irregulars 
x of thoſe that become ſo from the ſame cauſe; 

be ales AR I. Irregulars 
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Sothes Verbs ending in d or t have the prelent, 
the Paſt Time, and the Participle Perfect and Paſ. 
five, all alike,' without any variation : as Beat, 
burſt [2], caſt (3), coſt, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, 
Hft* (4), lights” (5), put, quit®, read (6), 1ent, 
rid, ſet, ſhed, ſhred, ſhut, flit, ſplit, 0 5 
thruſt, wet“. 


[2] T heſe two obave alſo FR ang bupften' in the par- 
ticiple; and in that forin they belong to the third Claſs 
of 1 ulars. 

4 (3) hakeſpeare uſes the Participle in the * 
orm. 1 

* And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt 
The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſie grave, and newly: move 

With caſted ſlough, and freſh celerity.“ Hen. V. 

[4] The Verbs marked thus“ throughout the three 
Claſſes of Irregulats, have the Regular as well as the Ir- 
regular form in uſe. 

[5] This Verb in the Paſt Time and Participle i is pro- 
nounced ſhort ; /g/z, or It: but the Regular Form i is 
preferable, and ptevails moſt in 1 

[6] This Verb in the Paſt time and Participle is pro- 
nounced ſhort; read, red, red; like lead, led, led; 
and perhaps ought to be written in this manner: our 
antient writers ſpelt it redde. 

[7] Shakeſpeare uſes the Participle in the Regular 


orm : 
That ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the aQs i it did, 
Hath with the courage which the heart dic. lend] it, 
Splitled the heart — F 


Ant. and Cleop. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are Contractions from, beated burſted, 
caſted, &c. becauſe of the diſagrecable ſound ot the 
ſyllable ed after d or f 18]. 

Others in the Paſt Time, and Participle Perfect 
and Paſſi ve, vary a little from the Preſent, by ſhort- 
ny the , or changing the d into t; as, 
Lead; led ; ſweat, (o] ſwet*; meet, met: bleed, 
bled ;. breed, bred; feed, fed; ſpeed, ſped; bend 
bent *; lend, lent z rend, rent; ſend, ſent: ſpend, 
ſpent ; build, built“; geld, gelt“; gild, gilt“; 
gird, girt*; loſe, loſt. 

Others not ending in d or # are formed by Con- 
traction; have, had, for haved; make, made, for 
maked ;. flee, fled, for flee-ed; thoe bod, for: ſhoe - cd. 


[8] They follow the Saxon rule: Verbs which in 
„the Infinitive end in dan and tan,“ (that is, in Eng- 
liſh, 4 and :; for an is only the CharaQteriſtic termina- 
tion of the Saxon Infinitive;z) in the Preterit ** and Par- 
« ticiple Preterit commonly, for the ſake of better ſound, 
„ throw away the final ed; as ben, afed, both in the 
* Preterit and Participle Preterit) for ben,, afeded ; 
from Gbeotan, afedan,” Hickes, Grammat. Saxon. 
chap. ix, So the ſame Verbs in Engliſh beer, fed, in- 
ſtead of beated, feeded. 

e: [9] How the druding goblin te.“ | 

Milton, Allegro. 
Shakeſpeare uſes ſweaten, as the Participle of this Verb, 
| + Greale, that's /weaten 

From the murtherer's gibbet, throw.” Macbeth. 


In this form it belongs to the third Claſs of Irregulars. 


The- 
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The following, beſide the ContraQtion, change 
alſo the Vowel; Sell, ſold; tell, told; clothe, 
clad.*. 

Stand, ſtood; and dare, durſt; (which in the 
Participle hath regularly dared; are dire d ly from 
the Saxon, flandan, fled; dyran, dorſle. 


l II. 
Irregulars inight, 


The Irregulars of the Second Claſs end in git, 
both in the Paſt Time and Participle; and change 
the Vawel or Diphthong into au or os they are 
taken from the Saxon, in which the termination is 
W. 0 


Saxon. 


Bring, brought; Bringan, brothe. 
Buy, bought; Bycgean, bohte. 
Catch, caught; | 
Fight, fought [10] ; Feotan, fuhte. 
Teach, taught; Tæchan, tante. 
Think, thought; Thencan, thohte. 
Seek, ſought ; Secan, ſohte. 
Work, wrought; Weorcan, worthe. 


[10] © As in this glorious and well foug/ten field 
We kept together in our chixalty.“ 
Shakeſpeare, Hen, V. 
© On the foughten field | 
Michael and his Angels, prevalent, 
Encamping, placed in guard their watches round.” 
Milton, P. L. VL 410. 
This Participle ſeems not agreeable to the Analogy of 
derivation, which obtains in this Claſs of Verbs. 
Fraught 


* 
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Fraught ſeems rather to be an Adjective than the 


Participle of the Verb to. freight, which has regu- 
larly freighted. Raught from reach is obſolete. 


III. 


Irregulars in en. 


The Irregulars of the Third Claſs form the paſt 
time, by changing the vowel or diphthong of the 
preſent ; and the particle derfect and paſſi ve, by 
adding the termination en; beſide, for the moſt part, 
the change of the vowel or "diphthong. Theſe aMo 
derive their formation in both parts f from the Saxon. 


Preſent, Paſt, Patiiciale 
a changed into e. Re” 
Fall, fell, fallen. 
a into 1 
Awake awoke , | [awaked.]' 
N ä 
Forſake, forſook, forſaken. 
Shake, © -: ſhook, _. ſhaken (1). 
Take, took, taken. 


[1] © A ſly and conſtant knave, not to be ad * 
Shakeſpeare, Cumb. 
T Wert thou ſome ſtar, that from the ruin'd roof 
Of /har'd ere dy miſchance did fall. 
Milton's Poems. 


Ihe regular Form of the Participle | in _ paces. is 
improper, . 


. 
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aw into eo. 


Draw, drew, drawn 21. 

ay into — ew. | 
Slay, ſlew, flayn [2]. 

e into a or o, 0. 
Get, gat, or got, gotten. 
Help, [helped 3.]  holpen®* 
Melt, - [melted f molten! 
Swell, lawelled, ] ſwoilen k. 

ea into a OT . | 
| ED = wr eaten. 

I . 

Bear, bare, or bore, born. 
Break, brake, or broke, broken. 
Cleave, clave, or clove“, cloven. 


Speak, rake. or ſpoke, ſpoken... 


Swear, ware, 


or ſwore, ſworn. 


Tear, tare, or tore, torn, 
Wear, ware, '# or wore, Worn. 
Heave, hover, | hoven®, 
Shear, ſhore, ä ſhorn. 
Steal, ſtole, ; flokia; or ſtoln. 
Tread, © trode, | trodded. 
Weave, wove, —© woven. 

ee into o. 0, 
Creep, crope*, (creeped or crept.) 
Freeze, _: fai, rozen. 
Seethe, ſod, PE 4 ſodden. : 


[2] When en follows a Vowel or Liq id bee is drop- | 


ped : ſo drawn, flayn, (or flain) are inſtead of drawen, 
Hayen; fo likewiſe known, born, are for knowwen, boren z 
in the Saxon enawen, boren and ſo of the reſt. 

[3] The antient Irregular F orm, holpe, i is fill uſed i in 
converſation, f 


ee into 


; 

* 
40 
ö 
13 
4 

i 

l 

i 
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ee into aw. | 
See ſaw; ſeen 2 
i long into i ſhort i ſhort. 
a bit, bitten. 
Chide, . chid,. chidden, 
Hide, hid, hidden. 
Slide, flid, flidden. 
long in | 1 ort. 


Abide, 5x 
Climb, [climbed.]: 


Drive, | driven, 
Ride, | . ridden. 
Riſe, roſe riſen. 
Shine, ſnon I fmined.] 
Shrive, ove, ſhriven. 
Smite, fm ſmitten. 
Stride, ſtridden. 
Strive, ſtriven“*. 
Thrive, 128 thriven. 
Write [5] i written. 


[3 Re, ah i ſhort, hath been improperly uſed as 
the Paſt Time of this Verb: That form of the firſt or 
primigenial-earth, which r:/e immediately out of Chaos, 
was not the ſame, nor like to that of the preſent earth.“ 
Burnet, "Theory of the earth, B. J. Chap 4. If we 
hold faſt io that ſcripture concluſion, that all mankind riſe 


from one head. did B. II. Ch. 7. 
[4] Mr. Pope has uſed the Regular Ferm of the Paſt 


Time of this Verb. 
6 In the fat age of Pleaſure, wealth and eaſe; 
Sprung the rank weed, and i'd with large increaſe, 
Eſſay on Crit. 
[5] This Verb is alſo formed like thoſe of i long into 
i ſhort: Write, writ, written ; and by Contraction aurit” 


ia the Participle; but, T think, improperly, 
"0 | i long 
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z long into u. 1 ſhort, 
Strike, ſtruck, ſtricken, or ſtrucken. 
i ſhort into à. 


Bid, bade, bidden. 
Give, ave, given. 
Sit [6], la ſitten. 
Spit, ſpat, ſpitten. 


[6] Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation of 
the Participle of this Veib. The analogy plainly re- 
quires /itten; which was formerly in uſe. The army 
having fitten- there ſo long.”—** Which was enough to 
make him ſtir, that would not have fitter ſill, though 
Hannibal had been quiet.” Raleigh ** That no Par- 


liament ſhould be diſſolved, till it had ter five months.“ 


Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil Wars, p. 257. But it is now al- 
moſt wholly diſuſed, the form of the Paſt Time ſat, bau- 
ing taken its place. The court was ſat before Sir 
Roger came. Addiſon, SpeR. No. 122. Dr. Middle» 
ion hath with great propriety reſtored the true Partici- 
ple: To have f/ten upon the heads of the Apoſtles ;''— 
to haye /izten upon each of them.“ Works, Vol. II. 
p. 30. *© Bleſted is the man,—that bath not /at in the 
ſeat of the ſcornful. Pfal. i. 1. The ol Editions have 
ft; which may be perhaps allowed as a Contrac- 
tion of fitten:. And when he was ſet his diſciples 
came unto him; kuthiſanios aut Matt. v. 1.—** who 
is ſet on the right hand.“ and is fe: down at the light 
hand of the throne of God: in both places ekat/i/er 
Heb. viii. 1. & xi. 12. (ſce alſo Matt. xxvii. 19. Luke 
 Axil, 55, John xii, 21. Vev. iii. 24.) Set can be no part 
of the Verb 10 fit. If it belong to the Verb 10 ſer, the 
Tranſlation in theſe paſſages is wrong ; for 10 ſet ſignifies 
ts place, but without any deſignation of the poſture of the 
perſon placed; which is a circumſlance of importance 
expreſſed by the original. — | 


i ſhort 


Dy Sar. - : 
7 M 


6 
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— 
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i ſhort into 1 


Dig, dug, [digged.] 
te into ay. 2 
Lie [7], lay, lien, or lain. 
o into e. | 
Hold, held, holden. 
o into 1. 
Do, did, done, i. e. doen. 
* 00 into „ . . 
Chooſe, choſe, choſen. 
ow into ew. | 5 
Blow, blew, blown. | 
Crow. crew, [crowed.]- - ; 
Grow, grew, grown. | 
ow, knew, 2 - . 57-0168 
Throw, threw, thrown. | 
y into ew, n 
Fly [8], flew flown [9].- 


The 


[7] This Neuter Verd is frequently-confounded with | 
the Verb Active to Iay, [that is, to put or place ;] which 
is Regular, and has in the Paſt Time and Participle Ihe 
er laid. . | 


For him, thro” hiſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him, thus proftrate at thy feet I /ay : 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath 1 bear.” 
| NECES. oF? Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 
Tere lay is evidently uſed for the preſent time, inſtead 
of le. 5 6 WW; | 
18] That is, as a bird, velare; whereas 10 flee ſi gni- 
fies fugere, as from an enemy. So in the Saxon and 
German, floegan, fliegan, dolare; fleon, flichen, fugere.— 
This ſeems to be the proper diſtinction between 10 fy, 
and zo flee; which in the Preſent Time are very often 
confounded. Our Tranſlation of the Bible is not =_ 
| | lee 


. 


—— 
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The following arc Irregular only in the Partici- 
ple; aud without changing the vowel, 


Bake, -[baked;,] baken*, 

Grave, [graved,] graven “. 

Hew, lhewed, ] hewen, or he wn“. 
Lade, [laded,] laden. | 
Load, [loaded,] loaden x. 

Mow, [mowed,] mown#. 

Rive, | [rived,] riven. > 
Saw. [ſawed,]  ſawn®. 

Shave, aved,] fſhaven*, 

Shew, -_ ſhewed,] ſhewn®, 

Ex "+0 

Show, - ©* -[ſhowed,] ſhown. 

Sow, - | {[ſowed,] ſown*®. 3 

Straw, ew, or-ow, [ſtrawed, &c. ] ſtrownx*. 
War, [waxed,] waxen 
, Wreath, © *-.(wreathed,) wreathen | 
Writhe, (writhed,) writhen _ 22 


free from this miſtake. It hath fee for dolore, in per- 


haps ſeven or eight places out of a great number; but 

never fly for fugere. | | 133 
9]; For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluge ohn. 

| | Raſcommon, Eſſay, 


5 Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inun- ; 
dations in our days, as they have formerly done? and 


are not the countries ſo owerfown ſtill ſituate between 
the iropicks ?Y Bentley's Sermons. 
Thus oft by mariner's are ſhown | 
| Earl Goodwin's caſtle over hon... Swift. 
Here the Participle of the Irregular Verb 4% fly is 
confounded with that of the Regular Verb, ts foro. It 
ought to be in all thoſe places ver. 3 


Dome 


NE tak» 


I 
- 
1 
4 
- 

4 
: 
* 

F 
* 
K 
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Some Verbs, which change i ſhort into @ or 1, 
and i long into ev, have dropped the termination 


en in the Participle. 


# ſhort into a or u. 1, 
Begin, began, begun, 
Cling, clang, or clung, Cclung. 
Drink, drank, drunk, or dunken, 
Fling, flung, | flung. 

ing, rang, or rung, rung. 
Shrink, ſhrank, or —ů frank. 
Sing, ſang, or ſung, ſung. 

_ Sink, ſank, or ſunk, ſunk. 
Sling, lang, or flung, flung. 
Slink, flux ſlunk. 
Spin, ſpan, - - | ar ſpun, pan. 
Spring, ſprang, or ſprung, ſprung, 
Sting, ſtung, ung, 
Stink, ſtank, or ſtunk, ſtunk. 
String, ſtrung, ſtrung. 
Swim, . ſwam, or ſwum, ſwum. 
Swing, ſwung, ſwung. 
Wring, wrung, | wrung, 


In many of the foregoing the original and anolo- 
gical 'form of the Paſt Time in a, which diſtin- 
iſhed it from the Participle, is grown quite ob- 

ä 


i long into ou, Ou, 
Bind, bound, bound, or bounden. 
Find, found, found. 
Grind, ground, ground. 
Wind. wound, wouud. 


That 
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That all thefe had originally the termination en 

in the og >: is plain from the following con- 
ſiderations. 

en, bounden; from the Saxon, druncen, bunden: 


and the reſt are manifeſtly of the ſame analogy with 


theſe, Bogorinen, ſonken, and founden, are uſed by 
Chaucer; and ſome others of thera appear in their 
proper ſhape in the Saxon; ſeruncen, ſpunnen, 
fprungen, flungen, wurden. As hkewife in the 
German, which is only another offspring of the 
Saxon: begunnen, ' geklungen, ,getruncken, geſungen, 
gefuncken, geſpurnen, geſprungen, geſtunc ten, geſch= 
wummen, gefchwungen. it 


The following feem to hee loft the en of the 
-Participle in the qame manner. | 7, 


Hang (1), bung“, hung *. 
Shoot, hot 7 ; Fhot. 
Stick, Atuck, .. Suck. 
Come, came, ceme. 
Nun, ran, 5 . 
Win, on, won. 


Hangen and ſcoten, are che Saxon originals of 


the two firſt Principles; the latter of which is 
likewiſe ſtill in uſe in its fiſt form in one phraſe: 
a ſhotten herring. Stuck ſeems to be a contradiction 
from fucken, as /lruck now in uſe for firuchen— 


;Chaucer hath comen and wonen ; becommen is even 


[1] This Verb, when Adive, may perhaps be moſt 
properly uſed in the Regular form; when Neuter, in 
the lrregular, But in the AQiive ſenſe of furnifhing a 
room with draperies the Irrugular -Form.prevails, The 


dan Tranſlation of the Bible uſes only the Regular 
Form. 


uſed - 


rink and bind ſtill retain it; drunt- 
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uſed by Lord Bacon (2). And moſt of them till 
ſubſiſt intire in the German; 3 ellangen, Tompren, 
unnen, gewormen. | 
To this third Clafs belong the” Deſective Verbs, 
Be, been; and Go, gone; i. e. gone. 
From this Diſtribution and account of the Irre. 
cular Verbs, if it be juſt, it appears that original. 
| Ty there was no exception from the Rule. That the 
Particle Preterit, or Paſſive, in Engliſh ends in 
4, t, or 1. The firſt form included all the Re- 
cular Verbs, and thoſe which are become Irregular 
by ContraQion ending in 1. To the ſecond pro- 
perly belonged only thoſe which end in git, from 
the Saxon Irregulars, in Ate. To the third, thoſe 
from the Saxon Irregulars, in en; which have ſtill, 
or had originally, the ſame termination. 
The ſame Rule affords a proper foundation for 
a diviſion of all the Engliſh Verbs, into Three 
Conjugations; or Claſſes of Verbs, diſtinguiſhed 
one from another by a peculiar formation, in ſome 
principal part of the Verbs belonging to each; of 
which Conjugations reſpectively the three differ- 
ent Terminations of the Participle might be the 
Characteriſticks. Such of the contracted Verbs as 
have their Participles now ending in t, might per- 
haps be beſt reduced to the firſt Conjugation, to 
which they naturally and originally belonged; 
and they. ſeem to be of a very different analogy 
from thoſe in git. But as the Verbs of the firſt 
Conjugation- would ſo greatly exceed in number 
thoſe of both the others, which together make 
un about. 112 or: and as thoſe of the third Con- 
jugation 
8 2] Eſfay xxix. 
3] The whole beaver of Verbs in the Eng iſh lan- 
guage, Regular and —— Simple and 3 


* 


we »- - 
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jugation are ſo various in their form, and incapable 


of being reduced to one plain Rule; it ſeems bet- 
ter in practiee ta conſider the firſt in ed as the on- 


ly 15 form, and the others as deviations from 


it; after the example of the Saxon and German 
Grammarians. | | | 

To. the Irregular Verbs are to, be added the De- 
ſective; which are not only for the moſt part Ir- 
T but are alſo wanting in ſome of their parts. 
They are in general words of moſt frequent aud 
vulgar uſe; in. which cuſtom is. apt to get the 
better of Analogy. Such are the Auxiliary Verbs, 
moſt of which are of this number. They are in 
uſe only in ſome of theic Times, and Modes; and 
ſome of them are a compoſition of Times of ſeve- 
ral DefeQive Verbs having the ſame ſigniſication. 


Paſt, Participle. 


\ 


Was. been. 
could. 


went. gone. 


might. 


ought. 
quoth, 
Shall, ſhould. 
Weet, wit, or wot, wot. - 
Wit,” - © would. 
Wis, wiſt. 


ed, taken together, is about 4300. See Dr. Ward's 
Eſſays on the Engliſh Language; the Catalogue of Eng- 
liſh Verbs. The whole number of Irregular Verbs, 
the Delective included, is om 170. | 


There 
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There are not in- Engliſh ſo many as a Hundred 
Verbs, (being only the chief part, but not all, of 
the Irregulars of the Third Claſs) which have. 4 

diſtinct and different form for the Paſt Time Active 
and the Participle perſect or Paſſive. The gene- 
ral bent and turn of the language is towards the 
- other form ; which makes he Pal Time and the 
Participle the ſame. . This general inclination and 
tendency of the language ſeems to have given oc- 
caſion to the introducing. of a very great Corrupti- 
on, by which the Form of the-Paſt.Time is con- 
founded with that of the Participle in theſe Verbs, 
few in proportion, which have them quite diffe- 


rent from one another. This eonfuſion prevails 


greatly in common diſcourſe, and is too much au- 
thorized by the example of ſome of our beſt Wri. 


ters [4] Thus it is wer He begun, for he began; 


« 
* 
4 - 


F Rs He x would have ſpoke” 
| Milton, P. L. x. 517, 
Words inlerxvove with ſighs found out their way.” 
P. L. i. 621. 
« And to his faithful ſervant- hath in place 
Bere witneſs glorioufly.” * Samſon Ag. ver. 1752 
And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 


Had flole them from me,” - Comus ver. 195. 


Here it 1s obſervable, that the Author's MS and the 
Firſt Edition, have it flotne. 
| Y And 1 in triumph had rode.” f 
FP. R. iii. 3ö. 
„ have 8 
This perfect man.” x P. R. i. 165. 


3 The frag brier was wore between” 
| Dryden, Fables 


94 will ſcarce think you have froam i in a Gondola.“ 
"peer, As ou it. 
en 


2 


t. 
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ze run, for he ran; he drunk, for he drank: the 


Participle being uſed inſtead af the Pot Timd— 


— 


- £6 Then fniſh * yon have began, 


- But ſcribble faſter if you can. 


Dryden, Poems, Val. It. p- 172, 


« And now the years a num'rous train Gave yan 5 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man.” 
Pope's Odyf.. vi. 555. 
Have ſerang, Atterbury, Vol. 1. Serm. 1 
% Had Je- Ed be an.. Clarendon, Contin, 
Hiſt. p. 47, & 120. he men begun to er 
e » Addiſon, * No. 434. | 
| * Raptinto future times the bard begun.” . 


Pope, Meſſiah, 


And without the neceſlity of rhyme : 
„% A ſecond deluge learning thus ver- run, 
And the Moste finiſh'd what the Goths begun. „ 
Eſſay on "Criticiſm. 
© Repeate your yverſen wrote. on glaſſes.” Prior. 
4% Mr. Miſſon has wrote.” Addiſon, Preface to 


his Travels. He could only command his voice, 
' Sroke wit ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her pro- 


ceed. Addiſon, Spect. No. 164. 
No civil broils zave ſince his death aroſe.” 
Dtyden, on O. Cromwell. 


6 ; Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have roſe.” Prior. 


* And not aroſe.” Swift, Battle of Books: "nd Bo- 
lingbrook, Letter to Wyndham, p. 233. g 
The Sun /as roſe, and gone to bed, 

Juſt as if patridge were not dead. * Swift. 


This nimble operator will have fole it.” Tale of a 


1a. . Some philoſophers have miſlook.” Ibids 
U ix. 
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And much more frequently the Paſt Time inſtead 
of the Participle; as, I had wrote, it was wrote, 
for I had written, it was written; I have drank, 
for I have drunk ; bore, for born; choſe, for choſen; 

bid, for hidden; gut, for gotten ; "&c; This abuſe 
has been lon growing upon us, and is continu- 
ally making further incroachments; as it may be 
obſerved in the example of thoſe Irregular Verbs 
of the Third Clafs, which change i ſhort into 4 
and u; as, Cling, clan , Clung ; in which the ori- 
ginal and analogical form of the Paſt Time in 8s 
is almoſt grown abſolete; and the u prevailing 
inſtead of it, the. Paſt Time is now in moſt of them 
confounded with the Participle. The Vulgar 
Tranſlation of the Bible, which | is the beſt ſtan- 
dard of our language is free from this corrup- 


% W by, all the ſouls that were; were forfeit once ; 
And He, that might the vantage beſt /ave took, 


Found out the remedy.” 
| Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
r Nene 
Was togk ere ſhe was ware.” Milton, Comus. 
Into theſe common places look, | 
Which from great authors I have wat” > - 
Prior, Alma. 


« A free Conſtitution, when it has been Fhook by the ini- 
quity of former adminiſtrations.” Lord Bollinbroke, 
Patriot King, p. 111. Too, Rrong, to be lool by his 
enemies,” Atterbury 

** Ey'a zhere be ſhould have fell.” 


Prior, Solomon. 
15 8 ſome difaſter has befell - 2 
7 Nurſe; I bope the hoy. is well.“ 
Gay, Fables. 


tion, 
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tion, except in a few inſtances; as kid is uſed for 
hidden; held, for holden, frequently; bid, for bid- 
den; beget,. for bexotten, once or twice; in which, 
and a few other hke words, it may perhaps be al- 
lowed asu Contraction. And in ſome of theſe, 
Cuſtom has eftabliſhed it beyond recovery. In the 
reſt it ſeems wholly inexcuſable. The abſurdity 
of it will be plainly perceived in the example of 
ſome of theſe Verbs, which cuſtom has not yet 
ſo prevented: We ſhould be immediately ſhock- 
ed at I have tnew,: ] have ſaw, I have gave, &c. 
but our ears are grown famihiar with I fave urcte, 
I have drank, I have bort, & c. which are altoge- 
ther as barbarous. | | 

There are one or two ſmall Irregularities to be 
note d, to which ſome Verbs are ſubject in- the for- 
mation of the Preſent Participle. The Preſent 
Participle is formed by adding ing to the Verb; as, 
turn, turning. Verbs ending in e omit the e in the - 
Preſent Participle ; as love, loving. Verbs ending 
with a ſingle Conſonant — by a ſingle Vow- 
el, and, if of more than one Syllable, having the 
accent on the laſt Syllable, : double the Conſonant 
in the Preſent Participle, as well as in every other 
part of the Verb in which a Syllable is added; as 
put, putting, fitteth , forgot, forgetting, forgetteth ; 
abet, abetting, abetted, (3). 


3) Some Verbs having the accent on the laſt ſyllable 
but one, as'wor Ap, counſel, are repreſented in like man- 
ner, as doubling the laſt. conſonant in the formation of 
thoſe parts of the Verb, in which a ſyllable is added; as, 
wor /h-pping counſelling But this I rather judge to be a 
fault in the ſpelling; which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation juſtifies. 


'D3 ADVERB. 


3 
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DVERBS are added to the Verbs, and to Ad. 
jectives, to denote ſome modification or cir- 
cumſtance of an action, to qualify : as, the man- 
ner, order, time, place, diſtance, motion, relation, 
quantity, quality, campariſon, doubt, affirmation, 


negation, demonſtration, interrogation, 
In Engliſh they admit of no variation ; except 


ſome few of them, which have the degrees. of 


Compariſon : as, (4) “ often, oftener, ofteneſt;“ 


1 ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt ;”? and thoſe Irregulars de- 


rived from adjectives (5), in this reſpect likewiſe 
irregular ; „well, better, beſt ;”* &c. | 


3 (40 The formation of Adverbs in general with the 


oinparative and Superlative Terminations ſeems to be 
Improper; at leaſt it is now become almoſt obſolete: as, 


Touching things which generally are received, —we 


are /zrdlieft able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty, | 
as may ſatisfy gainſayers. Hooker, B. V. 2. ©) Was 
the eil er gerſuaded.” Raleigh. That he pray the 
firongler provide.” Hobbes, Life of Thucyd. ** The 
things /ighlieft important to the growing age.” Lord 
Shafifbury, Letter to Lord Moleſworth. The queſ- 
tion would not be, who loved himſelf, and who not; 
but, whg loved and ſerved himſelf the rig/teft, and after 
the trueſt manner,” Id. Wit and Humour. It ought 
rather be, moſt hardly, more eaſily, more ſtrongly, moſ? 
highly, moſt right, or r ghily. But theſe Comparative 
Adverbs, however improper in proſe, are ſometimes al- 
lowable in poetry; SE; 


*« Sceptre and pow'r Thy giving, 1 aſſume; 
And gladbes ſhall reſign.” Milton, P. L. vi. 731. 


(5) See above, p. 25. 
Ar 
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An Adverb is ſometimes joined to another Ad- 
verb, to modify or qualify its meaning; as, very 
much; much too little ; not very prudently. 


PREPOSITION. 


"JRzr20517T10N5s, ſocalled becauſe they are com- 


; monly put before the words to which they are 


applied, ſerve to connect words with one another, 


and to ſhew- the relation between them. 3 
One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Enghtſh, is to 
Expreſs thoſe” relations, which in ſome languages 


are chiefly marked by Caſes, or the different end- 


* 
. 


ings of the Noun, 


Moſt Prepoſitions originally denote the relation 


of place, and have been thence transferred to'de- 


note by ſimilitude other relations. Thus, ont, in, 
through, under, by, to, from, of, & Of is much 


the ſame with from; © aſk of me,” that is, from 
me: made of wood ;“ “ Son of Philip;” that 
is, ſprung from him. Por, in its primary ſenſe, is 
pro alterio 1. e. loco aterius, in the ſtead, or place, of 
another, The notion of place is very obvious in 
all the reſt, | 5 

Prepoſitions are alſo prefixed to words in ſuch 
manner, as to coaleſce with them, and to become a 
part of them. Prepoſitions, ſtanding by themſelves 
in Conſtruction, are put before Nouns and Pro- 
nouns; and ſometimes after Verbs; but in this 
ſort of Compoſition they are chiefly prefixed to 
Verbs: as, to outgo, to overcome, to under- value. 
There are alſo certain Particles, which are thus 
employed in Compoſition of words, yet cannot 
ſtand by themſelves in Conſtruction: as, a, be, con, 


mis, &c. in abide, bedeck, conjoin, miſlake, & c. theſe - | 
CONJUNC-- 


are called Inſeparable Prepoſitions, 
DS" 


. 
: 
| 
1 
5 
4 
| 
5 
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CONJUNCTION. 


1 Conjunction connects or joint together 


Sentences; ſo as out of two to make one 
Sentence. 8 | ERS 

Thus, „ You and I, and Peter, rode to Lon- 
don,“ is one Sentence, made up of theſe three by 
the Conjunction and, twice employed; * You 
rode to London; I rode to London; Peter rode to 
London.” Again, You and I rode to London, 
but Peter ſtaid at home,” is one Sentence, made 
vp of three by the Conjunctions and and but, both 
of which equally connect the Sentences, but the 
latter expreſſes an Oppoſition in the Senſe. The 
firſt is therefore called a Conjunction Copulative 
the other a Conjunction Disjunctive. 

The uſe of Copulative Conjunctions is to con- 
nect or to continue, the Sentence, by expreſſing 
an addition, and; a ſuppeſition, or condition, if, 
as ; a cauſe, becauſe (6), en; a motive, that; an 
inference, therefore; &c. | 

The uſe of Disjunctives is to connect and to 


continue the Sentence; but withal to expreſs Op- 


poſition of meaning in different degrees: as, or 


but, than, alt lis, unleſs, & c. 


(6) The Conjunction Becuuſe, uſed to expreſs the 


motive or end, is either improper or obſolete: as, The 


multitude rebuked them, - becauſe they ſhould bold their 
ce.” Matt. xx. 31: lt is the caſe of ſome, to 
contrive falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may ſeem 
men of diſpatch” Bacon, Eſfay xxv. We ſhould now 
make uſe of tht, 


cw 
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* : £ 
INTERJECTION: 


NTERJECTIONS, ſo called, - becauſe they are 
thrown in between the Parts of a ſentence with- 
out making an other alteration in it, are a kind of 

Ne Sounds to expreſs the  affeQtion of the 
a Ker. | 

The different Paſſions have for the moſt part if 
ferent Interjections to expreſs them. | 

The Interjection O, placed before = Subſtantive ' 
expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs made to that 
perſon or thing; as it marks in Latin what is cal- 
led the Vocative Caſe. - 2 


S EN T.E NC E S. 


A Sxurrrer is an aſſemblage of words, ex- 
A preffed in proper form, and ranged in pro- 
per order, and concurring to make a complete ſenſe. 

The Conſtruct ion of Sentences depends princi- 
pally upon the Concord or Agreement, and the 
Regimen or Government of Words. 

One word is ſaid to agree with another, when 
it is required to be in like caſe, number, gender, 
or perſon. 8 $5 

One word is ſaid'to govern another, when it 
cauſeth the other to be in ſome caſe, or mode. 

Sentences are Simple or Compounded, - . bps 

A Simple Sentence hath in it but one Subject, 
and one Finite Verb; that is, a Verb in the Indi- 
cative, Imperative, or Subjunctive Mode. 

A Phraſe is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, in order to make a part of a Sentence; and 

ſometimes making a whole Sentence. 
mers - - | The 
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The moſt common PRRASES uſed in ſimple 
Sentences are as follow. 

iit. Phraſe; The Subſtantive before a Verb Ac- 
tive, Paſſive, or Neuter ; when it is ſaid what 
thing 7s, does, or is dane: as, „I am; Thou 
writeſt; ? „ Thomas is loved:“ where J, Tlou, 


| Thomas, are the Nominative [7] Caſes; and an- 


2 


ſwer to the queſtion, who, or what ? as, Who 
is loved? Thomas,” And the Verb agrees with 
the Nominative Caſe in number and Perſon {8] ; 
as, Thou being the Second Perſon. Singular, the 
Verb writeſt is ſo too. 2 


' [7] ©* He cauſed all Perſons, a] he knew had, 
or he thought might have ſpoken to him, to be appre- 
hended.” Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 618. 8yo. It ought 
to be w/o, the Nominative Caſe to had; not whom, as 
if it were the Objective Caſe governed by knew. 

Scotland and Thee did each in other live.” | 
= Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 220; 

We are alone ; her's none, but Thee and I.” 

Shakeſpeare, 2 Hen. VT. 
It . in both places to be Thou; the Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb expreſſed or underſtood. 
[8] * But Thou, falſe Arcite, never all obtain 
Thy bad pretence.” Dryden, Fables. 


It ought to Aon halt. This miſtake ſeems io ariſe from 


the confounding of Thou and You, as equivalent in every 
reſpect ; whereas one is Singular, the other Plural —— 


1 See o bove p. 33. 


% There's (there are) iav0 or three of us have ſeen 


ſtrange ſights.” PR, Jul. Cæſ. 
4 Great pains has (have) been taken.” Pope, P. S. to 


the Odyſſey. ** I have,ccnfidered, what have (hath) 


been ſaid on both ſides in this controverſ y.” Tillotſon, 


* Serm. 27. 


8 | 2d Phraſe: 
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. 2d Phraſe : The Subſtantive after a Verb Neu- 
ter or Paſſive; when it is ſaid, that ſuch a thing 
is, Or is made, or thmught,. or "called, ſuch another 
thing ; or, when the Subſtantive after the Verb is 
ſpoken of the ſame thing or Perſon with the Sub- 
ſtantive before the Verb; as, © a calf becomes an 
ox ;? © Plautus is accounted a Poet; „ I am 
He. Here the latter Subſtantive is in the Nomi- 
native Caſe, as well as the former; and the Verb 
is ſaid to govern the Nominative Caſe ; or the lat- 
ter Subſtantive may be ſaid to 80 in caſe with 
the former: 
3d Phraſe; The AdjeQtive after a Verb Neuter 
or Paſſive, in like manner: as, © Life is ſhort, and 
Art is long,” «<< Exerciſe is eſteemed wholeſome.” 
4th Phraſe: The Subſtantive after a Verb Ac- 
tive, or Tranſitive: as whetr one thing is faid to 
#7 upon, or % ſomething to another, as, “ to 
open a door; „ to build a houſe :” Alexander 


conquered the Perſians.” Here the thing acted | 


upon is in the Objective (9) Caſe; as it appears 
| plainly 


lo] " 2 Bias who bee 1 fo much??? | 
Shakeſpeare, Merch. of Ven? 
" = &er | who, myſelf would be his wife.“ 
| Id. Twelfth Night, 
Mio ewer the King favours, 
The Cardinal will find employment for, 
And far enough from Court.“ Id. Hem VIII. 
4+ Tell who ves who.; what favours ſome partake, 
And who is jilted for another's ſake.” 
Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
= Thoſe, who he thought true to his party“ Claren- 
don, Hiſt, Vol, I. p. Cats ro. +£ Who ſhould 1 2 


Ces it ought to be /m. 
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plainly when it is expreſſed by. the Pronoun, which 
has a proper termination for that Caſe; *©* Alex- 
ander conquered them;” and the Verb is ſaid to 
govern the Objective Caſe. 

5th Phraſe: A verb following another verb; 
as, „Boys love to play:“ where the latter verb 
is in the Infinitive Mode. 

6th Phraſe: When one thing is ſaid to belong 
to another; as, “ Milton's Poems:“ Where the 
thing to which the other belongs is placed firſt, 
and 1s in the poſſeſſive Caſe; or elſe laſt with the 


prepoſition of before it; as, te the Poems of Mil- 
ton. — 


7th Phraſe ; When another Subſtantive is added 
to expreſs and explain'the former more fully ; as, 
* Paul the Apoſtle; © King George:“ where 
they are both in the ſame caſe; and the latter is 
ſaid to be putin appoſition to the former. 

8th Phraſe : When the quality of the Subſtan- 
tive is expreſſed by adding an AdjeQive to it; as, 
«© 4 wiſe man;” * a black horſe,” 2 
have the nature of Adjectives; as, a learned 
man; © a loving father.” 

gth Phraſe : An AdjeQtive with a verb in the 
Infinitive Mode following it: as, © worthy to 
die zu * fit to be truſted.” | | 

10th Phraſe: When a circumſtance is added to 
a verb, or to an adjective, by an adverb; as, “you 
read well; ” « he is very prudent,” 


the other, night but my old friend * Spect. No. 32. 
« Who ſhould I ſee in the lid of it, but the Doctor ? 
Addiſon, Spect. No. 57. ** Laying the ſuſpicion upon 
ſomebody, I know not who, in the country. Swift, 
Apology, prefixed to Tale of a Tubs In all theſe pla- 


11th 
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11th Phraſe : When a circumſtance is added to 
a Verb, or an Adjective, by a Subſtantive with a 
Prepoſition before it: as, I write for you;“ 
& he reads with care;” © ſtudious of praiſe ;” 
& ready for miſchief, ” 
12th Phraſe : When the ſame Quality i in differ. 
ent Subjects is compared; the Adjective in the Po- 
ſitive having after it the Conjunction «as, in the 
Comparative the ConjunQion the nd-in the Su- 
perlative the Propoſition /: as,/** white as ſnow ;”* 
*© wiſer than ];” „ greateſt of all.” 
The PRINCIPAL PARTS of a Simple Sentence 
are the Agent, the Altribute, and the Obje&.— 
The Agent is the thing chiefly ſpoken = the 
Attribute is the thing or action affu med or denied 
of it; and the Obje& is the chang affected by ſuch 
action. ng 
In Engliſh the Nominative Caſe, denoting the 
Agent, lege goes bufore the Verb or Attributi- 
on, and the Objective Caſe, denoting the Object, 
follows the Verb Active; and it is the order, that 
determines the caſes in "Nouns: as, „Alexander 
conquered the Perſians.” But the Pronoun, hav- 
ing a proper Form for each of thofe Caſes, ſome- 
times when it is in the Objective Cale, is placed 
before the Verb; and when it is in the Nomi- 
native Caſe, follows the Object and Verb: as, 
* Whom ye ignorantly worſhip, #im declare [ 
unto you.” And the Nominative Caſe is ſome- 
times placed after a Verb Neuter; as, Upon 
thy right hand did ſtand the Queen; > « On a ſud- 
den appeared the King. N frequently with 
the Adverbs there and then ; “There was 4 
man: Then came unto him th Plariſees.· 
The reaſon of it is plain; the Neuter Verb not 
admitting 
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eff of an Objective Caſe after it, no ambi- 
guity y of cafe can atife from ſuch a poſition of the 

oun ; and where no inconvenience attends it, 
variety itſelf is pleaſing _ 

Who, which, what, and the Relative that, 
though in the Opiective Caſe, are always placed 
before the Verb; as are alſo their Compounds, 
whoever, whoſeever, &c. as, „He whom you 
feek.” © "This is what, or the thing which, or that, 
you want. Whomſocver you pleaſe to appoint,” 

When the Verb is a Paſſive, the Agent and Ob- 
ject change places in the ſentence; and the thing 
acted upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the 
Agent is accompanied with a Prepoſition; as; 
The Perſians were conquered by Alexander.” 

The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb being 
confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb cannot ad- 
mit of an ObjeQive Caſe after it, denoting a per- 
ſon or thing as the Object of action. Whenever 
a Noun is immediately annexed to a preceding 
Neuter Verb, it either expreſſes the ſame notion 
with the Verb, as, to dream a dream; to live a vir- 
tuous ſiſe: or denotes only the circumſtance of the 
Action, a Prepoſition: being underſtood ; as, to 


[2] ** Itmuſt then be meant of his fins who makes, 
not of his who becomes, the convert. Atterbury's Ser- 
mons, I. 2. | 
In him who © is, and him who finds a friend. 77 
Pope, Eſſay on Man. 
There ſeems to be an impropriety in theſe ſentences, in 
which the ſame Noun ſerves in a double capacity, per- 
forming at the ſame time the offices both. cf the Nomi- 
native e and Objective Caſe. 
ſee 
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ſteſp all night, that is, through all the nigit; to walk 
a mile, that is through the ſpace of a mile. 

For the ſame reaſon, a Neuter Verb cannot be- 
come a Paſſive. In a Neuter Verb the Agent and 
Object are the ſame, and cannot be ſeparated even 
in imagination; as in the examples, to ſleep, to 
call: but when the Verb is Paſſive, one thing is 
ated upon by another, really, or by ſuppoſition, 
different from it [3]. $ 

A Noun of Multitude (4), or ſignifying many, 

e 


Iz] That ſome Neuter Verbs take a Paſſive Form, 
but without a Paſſive Signification, has been obſerved 
above; ſte p 46. Here we ſpeak of their becoming 
both in Form and Signification Paſlive : and ſhall endea- 
vour further to illuſtrate the rule by example. To ſplit, 
like many other Engliſh Verbs, has both an Active and 
a Neuter fignification : according to the former we ſay, 
* the force of gun powder //it the rock;” according to 
the latter, the ſhip lit upon the reck;“ and convert- 
ing the Verb AQive in a Paſſive we may ſay, the 
rock was ſplit by the force of gun-powder ;” or the hip 
*was ſplit upon the rock.” But we cannot ſay with any 
propriety, turning the Verb Neuter into a Paſſive by in- 
verſion of the ſentence, ** the rock was ſplit upon by the 
ſhip;” as in the paſſage following : ** What ſucceſs 
theſe labours of mine have had, He knows beſt, for 
whoſe glory they were deſigned. It will be one ſure 
and comfortable ſign to me, that they have had ſome, 
if it ſhall appear, that the words I have ſpoken to you 
to-day are not in vain: if they ſhall prevail with you in 
any meaſure to avoid thoſe rocks, which «re ſurely //it 
upon in Elections, where multitudes of differen? incli- 
nations, capacities, and judgements are intereſted.” At- 
terbury, Sermons, IV. 12. | 

* (4) And reſtores to his Iſſand the tranquility and 
repoſe, to which 7/ey had been ſtrangers during = ab- 
lence.”? 
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may have the Verb and Pronoun agreeing with it 
either in the Singular or Plural Number; yet not 
without iegard to the import of the word, as con- 
vey ing unity of plurality ot ideas: as, “ My Pes- 
ple is fooliſſi; they have not known me.” Jer. iv, 
22. The afſemb/y of the wicked have incloſed 
me.” Pſal. XXII. 10. perhaps more properly than, 
«* hath incloſed me.“ * The afſembly was, very 
numerous: “ much more properly than * vue ve- 
ry numerous.“ | 5 

Two or more Nouns in the Singular Number, 
joined together by one or more Copulative Con- 
junctions, have Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns, a- 
greeing with them in the Plural Number: as, 
4 Socrates and Plats were wiſe; they were the moſt 
eminent Philoſophers of Greece. But ſome- 
times, after an enumeration of particulars thus 
connected, the Verb follows in the Singular Num- 
ber; and is underſtood as applied io each of the 
preceding terms; as, — The glorious Inhabitants 
of thoſe ſacred places, where nothing but light 


ſence.” Pope, Diſſertation prefixed to the Odyſſey, 
land is not a Noun of Multitude: it ought to be, his 
people; or, it had been 4 flranger. What reaſon hve 
the Church of Rome to talk of niodeſty in this caſe ?” 
Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 49. ** There is indeed no 
Conſtitution ſo tame and careleſs of their qwn defence, 
where any perſon dares to give the leaſt ſign or intima- 
tion of being a traytor in his heart.“ Addiſon, Free- 
holder, No. 52. All the virtues of mank.n4 are to be 
counted upon a few fingers, cut /iis follies and vices are 
innumerable.” Swift, Preface to a Tale of a Tub. Is 
not mankind in this place a Noun of Multitude, and ſuch 
as requires the Pronoun referring to it to be in the Plu- 


ral Nunber, Heir? 
| and | 
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and bleſſed immortality, no ſhadow of matter for 
fears, diſcontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable 
paſſions to work upon; but all joy, tranquility,. 


and peace, even for ever and ever doth dtvell, . _ 


Hooker, B. i. 4. Sand, and ſalt, and a maſs 
of iron is eaſier to bear, than a man without un- 
det ſtanding.“ Ecclus xxii. 15. BY, 

If the Singulars fo joined together are of feveral 
Perſons, in making. the Plural Pronoun agree with 


them in Perſon, the ſecond Perfon takes place of the 
third, and the firſt of both; © He and You and 1 


won it at the hazard of our lives You and He ſhar- 
ed it between you.” ; 


The Neuter Pronoun it is ſometimes employed 
to expreſs, 1. the ſubject of any diſconrſe or inqui- 
ry: 2. the ſtate or condition of any thing or per- 


ſon :. 3. the thing, whatever it: be, that is the cauſe 


of any effect or event; or any perſon conſidered 


merely as a Cauſe, without regard to proper Per- 
ſonality. Examples. 5 


1. *Twas at the royal feaſt for Perfia won 

By Philip's godlike fon” Dryden. 

A happen'd on a ſummer's holiday, ped 

That to the greenwood ſhade he took his way.“ 
| £m 


W bo is it in the pref: hy ealls on me Ch . 
BRIE AY” hakefp re, I. Cæſ. 
2. H. How is it with you; Lady? 
Q Alas! how is it with you?“ 5 
| _ Shtkeſpeare, Hamlet. 
3- © You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not |.— 
"Twas I that kil'd her.“ Shakeſpeare, Othello. 


« It rains; it ſhines; it thunders.“ From 


which laſt examples it plainly appears, that there 


i 


— 
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is no ſuch thing i in Engliſh,. nor- indeed in any lau- 
guage, as a ſort of Verbs, which are really Im- 
perſonal. The Agent or Perſon in Engliſh is ex- 
preſſed by the Neuter Pronoun; in ſome other lan- 
guages it is omitted, but underſtood 5. 
| * The Verb to Be has always a Nominative Caſe 
after it; as, * it was I, and not He: that did it;“ 
urnleſs it be in the Infinitive Mode; though you 
took it 70 be Him (6).” 
The Adverbs when, while, after, & e. being 
left out, the Phraſe is formed with the Participle 


[5] Examples of Impropriety in the uſe of the Neu- 
ter Pronoun, ſee below, p. 89. note 1. 

[51 Whom do men ſay, that 1 am ?—But whom 
fay ye, that I am 99 Matt. xvi. 13; 14. So likewiſe 
Mark viii. 27, 29. Luke ix. 18, 20. Whom think 
ye. that J am Acts xiii, 25, It ought in all theſe 
places to be ; which is not governed by the Verb 
fey or think; but by the Verb am: or agrees in Caſe 
with the Pronoun I. If the Verb were in the infini- 
tive Mode, it would require the Objective Cafe of the 
Relative, agreeing with the Pronoun me + ** Wow 
tak ye, or do you think me-'to be ?” 


To that, which once ws thee ?. Prior. 


It ought to be, which was thou : or which thoy t. 
*© Tt is not me you are in love with.“ Spect No. 290. 
The Propoſition avi ſhould govern the Relative whom 
3 not the Antecedent me ; which ought to 
- be. 

« Art thou proud yet # 

Ay, that | am not. thee.” Shakeſpeare, Timon; 
Time was, when none would cry, that oaf was me; 
But now you ſtrive about your Pedigree.” 

Dryden, Prologue. 
* Impoſſible ! it can't be me,” Swiſt. 
| independently 
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independently on the reſt of the Sentence: as, 
% The doors being ſhut, Jeſus ſtood in the midſt.” 
This is called the Caſe Abſolute. And the Caſes 
in Engliſh always the Nominative : as, | 


God from the Mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 

Shall tremble, - He deſcending [7], will himſelf, 

In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 

Ordain {them laws.” Milton, P. L. Xii. 2 
"© L 


[7]. On which place ſays Dr. Bentley, The Con- 
text demands that it bein deſcending, Illo deſcen- 
dente.“ But im is not the Ablative Caſe, for the Eng- 
liſh knows no ſuch Caſe; nor does He without a Piepo- 
fition on any occaſion dnſwer to-the Latin Ablative %. 
I might with better reaſon contend, that it ought to be 
fis deſcending,” becauſe it is in Greek autou kata- 
bainontos, in the Genitive; and it would be as good 
Grammar, and as proper Engliſh. Fhis comes of forc- 
ing the Engliſh under the rules of a foreign Language, 
with which it has little concern: and zthis ugly and de- 
formed fault, to uſe his own expreſſion, Bentley has 
endeavoured to impoſe upon Milton in ſeveral places: 
ſee P. L. vii. 15. ix. $29, 883, 1147. x. 267, 1001.— 
On the other hand, where-Mijton has been really guilty 
of this fault, he, very inconſiſtently with himſelf, corrects 
him, and fets kim right. His Latin Grammar Rules 
were happily out. of his head, and by a kind of vernacu- 
lar inftind (fo, 1 imagine, he would call it) he perceived 
that his Author was wrong. a 


For only in deftroying I find eaſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts; and n deſtroyed, 
Or worn to what may work his utter loſs, 
For whom all this was made, all this will ſoon 
Follow, as to him link d in weal or woe.” 
a | ; P. I. ix. 129. 


It 
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To before a Verb is the ſign of the Infinitive 
Mode: but there are ſome Verbs which have 
commonly other Verbs following them in the In- 
finitive Mode without the ſign :* as, Fad, dare, 
need, make, ſee, hear, feel; as alſo let, and ſome- 
times have, not uſed as Auxiliaries; and perhaps 
a few others: as, © I bade him come; you dare 
not do it; I % him [8]. do it, I heard: him ſay 
it (9).“ 5 
| The 


It dught to be, ke deftroy'd,” that is, he being de» 
ſtroy' d.“ Bentley correQs it, ** and man deſt roy d.? 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon has fallen into the ſame miſtake: 
© Sojlbmon was of his mind; and I make” no doubt, 
but he made as wiſe and true Proverbs as any body has 
done fince: Him only excepted, who was a much greater 
and wiſer man than Sofomen.” Vol. I. Seim. 53, 

[8] To /ee ſo many to nale ſo little conſcience of fo 
great a fin.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 22: © It can- 
not but be a delighiful Spectacle to God and Angels to 
ſee a young perſon, beſieged by powerful temptations 
on eithef ſide, to acquit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſolute- 
ly to Hold out againſt the moſt violent aſſaults: to behold 
one in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted 
by pleaſures and honours, by the devil and all the be- 
witching vanities of the world, to rej ert ell theſe, and 
to cleude ſtedfaſtly umo God.” Ib. Serm. 54. The 
impropriety of the Phraſes diltiaguiſhed by Italic Cha- 
racters is evident! See Matt xv. 31. 

(90 . What, know you not, 
Being machanical, you owg/t not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the fign 0 
Of your piofeſſion ?” Shakeſpeate, Jul: Caf - 


Both Grammar and Cuftom require, © ought not to 
t. — Ogi is nbt one of the auxiliary Verbs, 
though 


* 
p 
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The Infinitive Mode is often made abſolute, or 
uſed independently of the reſt of the ſentence ; ſup- 
plying the place of the ConjunQion flat with the 
Subjunctive Mode: as, 0 confeſs the truth, I 
was in fault ;” ** to begin with the firſt ;** 44 o pro- 


cced z C to. conclude en that is, that I may confeſs, 


Kc. ä 1 

The Infinitive Mode has much of the nature of 
a Subſtantive; expreſſing the action itſelf, which 
the Verb ſignifies ; as the Participle has the na- 
ture of an AdjeQive. Thus the Infinitive Mode 
does the office of a Subſtantive in different caſes; 
in the Nominative; as, to play is pleaſant: 
in the Objective; “ boys le to play. lu 
Greek it admits of the Article through all its 
caſes, with the Prepoſition in the Qblique caſes.; 
in Engliſh the Article is not wanted, but the Pre- 
poſition may be uſed: For t will is preſent 
with me; but to perform that which is good 1 
Find not Kieler % All their works they do for 


though often reckoned among them: that it cannot be 
ſuch, is plain from this conſideration: that if we con- 
ſult cuſtom ana our ear, it does not admit of another 
Verb immediately following it, without the Prepoſttida 
Is. 
© To, aui him «ore/He with affection. | 
Shakeſpeare, Much ado. 
Nor with leſs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on, high gan blow,” 
Milton, P. L. vi. 60. 
Theſe Phraſes are poetical, and by no means allowable 
in proſe. 
[10] To gar thelein parakeitai moi, to de hatergazefthas 
ta Aalon ue euriſte. m. vii. 18. 


a | 


Rn 
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t. be ſeen of men [1].” (But the uſe of the Prepo- 
ſition, in this and the like phraſes, is now become 
obſolete.) 


« For not to have been dipp'd in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die.” Spencer, 


Perhaps therefore the infinitive, and the partici- 
ple, might be more properly called the ſubſtantive 
mode, and the adjective mode [2]. N 

he Participle with a Prepoſition before it, and 
ſtill retaining its Government, anſwers to What is 
called in Latin the Gerund: as, Happineſs is to 
be attained, by avoiding evil, and by doing good; 
by ſeeking peace, and purſuing it.“ 

[1] Pros to theathenai tois antopois Matt. xxiii. 5. 
The following Sentences ſeem defective either in the 
conſt ruction, or the order of the words: Why do ye 
that, which is not lawful to de on the ſabbath days? 
The ſhew bread, which is not Jawful to eat, but for the 
Prieſts alone.” Luke vi. 2. 4. The Conſt ruction may 
be reQtified by ſupplying it; which it is not lawful to 
do; which it is not lawful to eat:“ or the order of the 
words in this manner; t do which, to eat wihcb, is 
not lawful.” where the Infinitive fo do, to eat, does the 


office of the Nominative Caſe, and the Relative wich, 
is in the Objective Caſe. 


[2] *© Here-you may ſee, that viſions are 10 dread.” 

| Dryden, Fables. 

J am not like other men, to envy the talents I can- 
not reach.” Tale of a Tub, Preface. Grammarians 
have denied, or at leaſt doubted them to be genuine.” — 
Congreve's Preface to Homer's Hymn to Venus. That 
all our doings may be ordered by thy governance, 70 4s 
always that is righteous in thy fight.” Liturgy. The 
Iofigitive in theſe places ſeems to be improperly _ 
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The Participle with an article before it, and 
the Propoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, 
expreſſing the action itſelf which the verb ſigni- 
fics [3]: as, „ Theſe are the Rules of Gram- 
| mar, 


[3] This Rule ariſes from the nature and idiom of 
our Lauguage; and from as plain a principle as any ' 
on which it is founded: namely, that a word which has 
the Article before it, and the Poſſeſſive Prepoſition of 
after.it, muſt be a Noun; and if a Noun, it ought to 
follow the ConſtruQtion of a Noun, and not bave the 
Regimen of a Verb. It is the Participial Termination 
of this ſort of words that is apt to decetve us, and make 
us treat them, as if they were of an amphibious ſpecies, 
partly Nouns, and partly Verbs. 1 believe there are 
hardly any of our writers, who ha ve not fallen into this 

inaccuracy. That it is ſuch, will perhaps more clear- 

y appear, if we examine and reſolve one or two exam- 
ples in this kind. ESD 

* God, who didft teach the hearts of thy faithful 
people, by .the ſending to them the- light of thy Holy 

pirit : “ Collet, Whitſunday.” Sending is 
in this place a Noun; for is is accompanied with the 
Article: nevertheleſs it is alfo a Tranſitive Verb, for it 
governs the Noun Zz/t in the Objective - Caſe: but this 
is inconſiſtent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper Conſtruction. That theſe Particpial 
Words are ſometimes real Nouns is undeniable; for 
they have a Plural Number as ſuch ; as. the ou going 
of the Morning,” The Sending is the ſame with the M 
ſon ; which neceſſarily requires the Propoſition of after 
it, to mark the relation between it and the l/iz/t ; the 
miſſion of the I'ght; ang ſo, the ſending of the light, The 
Phraſe would be proper either way; by keeping to the 
Conſtruction of the Noun, by the ſerding.of the light ; or 
of the Participle, or Gerund, by /end.ng the light. 

; Again: 
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mar, by te obſerving of which-you may avoid miſ.. 
takes:” Or it may be expreſſed-by the Participle, 
or Gerund,; “ by obſerving which.:”” not, © by 
obſerving of whieh;“ nor, © by the obſerving 
-Which :?* for either of theſe two phraſes would be 
a confounding of two diſtin forms. | 

J will add another example, and that of the. beſt 
authority: The middle ſtation of life ſeems to 
be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated, for tie gaining 
of wiſdom, Poverty turns our thoughts too much 
upon the ſupplying of our wants, and riches upon en- 
Joying our ſuperfluities.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 464. 
The Participle frequently becomes altogether 
an Adjective; when it is joined to a Subſtantive 
merely to denote its quality ; without any reſpe& 


Again :>———*< Sent to prepare the way of thy Son 
our Saviour, by preaching of Repentance:”—** Collect, 
St. John Baptiſt. Here the Participle, or Gerund, has 
as improperly the Prepoſition of after it; and ſo is de- 
prived of its Verbal Regimen, by which, as a Tranſi- 
tive, it would govern the Noun Repentance in the Ob- 
jective Caſe. Beſides, the Phraſe is rendered obſcure 
and ambiguous: for the obvious, meaning of it in its 
wo form is, by ,preaching-concerning.or on the 


ubje& of Repentance, whereas the ſenſe intended is, 


„ by publiſhing the Covenant of Repentance, and de- 
.claring Repentance to be a condition of acceptance with 
God.” The Phraſe would have been perfectly right 
and determinate to this ſenſe either way; by the Nous, 
by the preaching Regentance; or by the Participle, 2 


prexching repentance. 


4 80 well-bred Spaniels eivilly delight 
dn munbling of the game, they dare not bite.“ 
p | Pope Epiſt. to Arbutnot, 


to 
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to time expreſſing, not an Action, but a Habit; 
and, as ſuch, it admits of the degrees of Compa- 
riſon: as, ** a learned, a more learned, a moſt 
learned, man; a loving, more loving, moſt loving, 
father (4).” Ee, | TT 

Simple Sentences are 1. Explicative, or ex- 


plaining: 2. Interrogative, or aſking; 3. Impe- 


1. An 


rative, or commanding (5). 


(4) In a few inſtances the Active Preſent Participle 
hath been vulgarly uſed in a Paſſive Senſe; as, befold- 
ing for -beholden ; owing for owed, or rather for the ob- 
ſolete Paſſive Participle owen. And ſome of our writers 
are not quite free from this miſtake: ** I would not be 


bchotding to fortune for any part of the victory.“ Sid- 


ney. | 


: TI] teach you all what's ning to your Queen. 


Dr yden. 


„ The debt, oabing from one Country to the other, 


cannot be paid without real effects ſent thither to that 


yalue.” Locke. ** We have the means in our hands; 


and nothing but the application gf mem is wanting,” 


Addiſon. 3 5 
So likewiſe the Pavive Participle is often employed in 


an Active ſeaſe, in the word, m:/taken, uſed inſtead of 


wiſtaking. 
Lou are too much -iftaken in this King” 
| Shakeſpeare, Hen. V. 
I nuiſtake;” or, © I am miſtaking;,” means I 
miſunderſtand ;”” but.“ I am miſtaken,” means proper- 
ly, © I am miſunderſtood.” 7 
(5) Theſe are the three Primary Modes, or manners 
of expreſſing our thoughts concerning the being, do- 
ing or ſuffering of a thing. If it comes within our 
knowledge, we explain it, or make a declaration of it; 
# we are ignorant of it or doubtful, we make an in- 


quiry 


Wt | ** 
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1. An Explicative Sentence is, when a thing ig 
ſaid to be or not to be; to do or not to do; to ful. 
fer or not to ſuffer; in a direct manner; as in the 
foregoing examples. If the Sentence be Negative, 
the Adverb not is placed after the Auxiliary: or af. 
ter the Verb itſelf when it has no Auxiliary: as, 
it did nat touch him; wi bo touched him 
mt le]. 


quiry about it; if it is not immediately in our power, 
we expreſs our ' defire or will concerning it. In Theory 
therefore, the Interrogative form ſeems to have as good 
a Title toa Mode of its own, as either of the other two: 
but practice has determined it otherwiſe ; and has, in all 
the Languages with which we are niuch acquainted, 
_ ſupplied the place of an Interrogative Mode, either b 
Participles of Interrogation, or by a peculiar order of t 
words in the ſentence. If it be true, as | have ſome- 
where read, that the Modes of the Verbs are more nu- 
merous in the Lapland Tongue than in any other, poſſi 
Þ!y-he Laplanders may be provided with an Interroga- 
tive Mode. 
[6] The burning fever not deludes his pains,” 
10 2 Fo: Ovid. 1 B. vi. 
1b my Lord, ſaid be, I mo! offend.” 
1 ike Dryden, Fables, 
Theſe examples wake the improp riety of pacing, the 
Adverb not before the Verb very different. hakeſpeare 
W places the Negative before the Verb: 


 ** She not denies =: Much aco, 
5 For men 
Can counſel, and ive comfort to that grief, 

Which they themſelves not feel,” Ibid. 


It ſeems therefore, as if this order of words had antient- 
been much in uſe, though now grown altogether 
_ obſalete. | 


2.4 
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2. In an Interrogative Sentence, or when a 
Queſtion is afked, .the Nominative Caſe follows 
the Principal Verb, or the Auxiliary: as,“ was 
it he 2 © did Alexander conquer the Perſians?“ 
So that the Queſtion depends intirely on the order 
of the words [7]. . 

3. In an Imperative Sentence, when a thing is 
commanded to be, to do, to ſuffer or not, the No- 
minative Caſe follows the Verb or the Auxiliary: 
as, © Go, thou traitor;“ or, “ do thou go:“ or 
the Auxiliary let with the Objective [8] Caſe after 
it is uſed; as, Let us be gone [g].“ _ 

The 


47] Did he not fear the Lord, and beſoug/t the Lord, 
and the Lord repented him of the evil which he had prc- 
nqunced againſt them ?“ Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the In- 
terrogative and Explicative forms are confounded. It 
ought to be, Did he not fear the Lord, and beſeech the 
Lord? and did not the Lord repent him of the evil— ?” 
If a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of them be 
gone aſtray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
£oeth into the mountains, and ſeegeth that which is gone 
aſtray?” Matt. xviii- 12. It ought to be, go, and /eet; 
that is, doth he not go and /eek that which is gone 
altray ? ? | 2 | 

8] “ For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and 1, iny fair one, dwell.” Prior. 
It ought to be Me. | RE 

[9] It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the ma- 
nagement of the Modes and Times of Verbs with refpect 
to one another, ſo that they may be proper and conſiſt- 
ent: nor weuld. it be of much uſe; for the beſt rule that 


can be given is this very general one, To obſerve what 


the ſenſe neceſſarily requires. But it may be of uſe to 
conſider one or two examples, that ſeem faulty in theſe 
geſpects, and to examine where the fault lies. 


E 2 A Some 
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The Adjective in Engliſh having no variation of 
Gender or Number, cannot but agree with the 


Subſtantive 


Some, who the depths of 6 have found, 
In thet unnayigable Stream were drown'd.” * 


Dryden, Juy.-Sat. x, 


The event mentioned in the firſt line is plainly prior in 
time: to that mentioned in the ſecond; ; this is ſubſequent 
to that, and a conſequence of it, The firſt event is 
mentioned in the Preſent. Perfect time; it is preſent and 
completed; © they have now] found the depths of elo- 
quence.” The ſecond event is expreſſed in the Paſt In- 
definitive Time; it is paſt and gone, hut, when it happen- 
ad, uncertain: they avere drown” d We obſerved, 


— "that the laſt mentioned event is ſubſequent to the firſt: 


but how can thePaſt Time be ſubſequent to the Preſent? 
It therefore ought. to be in the ſecond line, are or have 
Been, drown'd, in the Preſent Indefinitive, or Perfect; 
which is conſiſtent with the Preſent Perfect Time in the 
firſt line; or, in the firſt line, had found in the Paſt Per- 
fee; which would. be conſiſtent with the Paſt Indefinite 
in the ſecond line. 


« Friend to my life, which did not you \probeg, | 
The world had wanted many an idle ſon.” 
| Pope, Epiſt. to Arbutnot. 


It ou zht to be, either had not you prolonged; or, would 


ant. 
There fas to de a fault of the like nature in the fol- 
lowing paſſa ge: | 
gut oh! as little that her life 
Oer earth and waters beqrs thy fame:”— Prior. 
It ought to be bore in the. ſecond. line. 
Again; 376 
Fim portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans Leſt, 
The young who labour and the old who reſt.” 
| | Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 267. 


Fierce 
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Subſtantive in thoſe veſpects; ſome of the Piono- 
minal Adjectives only excepted, which have the 

eee Plurat 


— 


« Fierce as he mov'd, his ſilver ſhafts reſound.“ : 
The firſt Verb ought to be in the fame Time with the 
following : 7 
% Great queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defendft the fire, defend the ſon.” | 
BE 4 Pope, Iliad x. 337. 
It ought to be defended'ft x 


% Had their records been delivered down in the yul- 
gar tongue, — they could not now be underſtood, unleſs 
by Antiquaries, who made it their: ſtudy to expound 
them.” Swift, Letter on the Engliſh Tongue. Here 
| the latter part of the ſentence depends intirely on the 
. Suppofition expiefſed in the former, “ of their records 
being delivered down in the vulgar tongue:“ therefore 
made in the Indicative Mode, which implies no ſuppoſi- 
tion, and in the Paſt [ndefinite Time, is improper : it 
would be much better in the Paſt Definite and Perfect; 
had made; but indeed ought to be in the Subjunctive 
Mode, Preſent or Patt Tune, ſhould make, or ſhould 
have made: ity | 

And Jefus anfwered, and ſaid unto him, What wilt 
thou that I ſhould do unto thee? The blind man ſaid un- 
to him, Lord that | might receive my fight.“ — Mark x. 
d £1. * That I may know him and the power of his re- 
ſurreQion, and the fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death; if by any means I 
night attain unto the reſurreQion of the dead.” —Phil. 
viii, 16. 61. It ought to be may in both places.—See 
alſo John ix. 39. Epheſ. iii. 19. : 

'* I thought to hade written laſt week;” is a very 
common phraſe, the Infinitive being in the paſt time, as 
well as the Verb, which it follows. But it is certainly 
vicious: for how long ſocver it now is fince I thoug/t 
> — E +> | 10 


* * —— 
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Plural Number: as theſe, theſe: which muft a- 
gree in Number [I], with their Subſtantives. 
| The 


to wwrite was then Preſent to me; and muſt ſtill be confi. 
dered as Preſent, when I bring back that time, and the 
thoughts of it. It ought to be therefore, | Hug t to write 
laſt week. ** I cannot excuſe the remiſſneſs of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it /ould have been, as it certainly Twas 
—— interett, 16 have interpoſed their good offices.” — 
wift. > 6 

*© There are two circumſtances, which would Have 
made it neceſſary for them to have loft no time.” Ibid. 
It ought to be, 10 iterpoſe, to bſe. | 

{1] * By this means then ſhalt have no portion on 
this ſide the river.“ Ezra, iv. 16 It renders us 
careleſs of approving ourſelves to God by religious du- 
ties, and by that means ſecuring the continuance of his 
goodnefs.” Arterbury, Seim. Ought it not to be, 
by thefe means, by thoſe means ? or by this mean, by 
that mean, in the ſingular number? as it is ufed by 
Hooker, Sydney, Shakeſpeaie, &c. ; 


* We have ſtrict ſtatues, and moſt biting Jaws, 
Which for this nineteen years we have let fleep.” 
Shakeſpeare, Meaſ. for Meaf. 


<« ] have not wept this forty years“ , Dryden. 
f 1 had not left off troubling myſelf about 7/o/e 
And of things. Swift, Letter to Steele. 


„ am not recommending eſe nd of ſuffering to 
your liking.” Biſhop Sherlock, Diſc. Vol. II. p. 267. 
Fo the Pronoun muſt agree with its Noun : in which 
reſpect let the following example be confidered. ** 7! 
7s an una ſwerable argument of a very refined age, the 
wonderful C:v:lities that have paſſed between the nati- 
on of authors and that of readers.” Swift Tale of a 
Tub, 8 G. x. As to theſe wonderſul Civ. lilies, one 


might ſay, that ** they art an unaſwerable 3 
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The Adjective generally goes before the Noun: 
as, “a wiſe man; a good horſe;“ unlefs ſome- 
thing depend on the Adjective; as, „food con- 
venient for me; or the Adjective; be emphatical; 
as, «Alexander the Great:“ and it ſtands imme- 
diately before the Noun, unleſs the Verb to be, or 
any Auxiliary joined to it, come between the Ad- 
jective and the Noun; as, “ happy is the man; 
happy fhall he be.“ And the Article goes before 
the Adjective: except the Adjectives all, ſuch, and 
many, and others ſubjyined to the Adverbs fo, as," 
and how: as, “ all the men ;” © ſuch a man ;” ma- 
ny a man; © a good a man; as good a man as ever 
lived ;“ © How beautiful a proſpe ct is here!” And 
ſometimes when there are two or more Adjectives 
joined to the Noun, the Adjectives follow the 
Noun': as, * a man learned and religious.” - _ 
here are certain AdjeQtives, which ſeem to be 
derived without any variation from Verbs, and 


&c.” but, as the Sentence ſtands at preſent, it is not ea- 
ſy to reconcile it to any grammatical propriety. ** 4 
fer ſon [that is, one] uu all the world allows to be fo 
much your betteys.” Swift, Battle of Books. And the 
Phraſe which cccurs in the following examples, though 
pretty common and authoriſed by Cuſtom, yet ſeems to 
be ſomewhat defeRive in the ſame way: 
* Tis theſe, that early taint the female _ 
N Ope. f 
* Tis they, that give the great Atrides' ſpoils; _ 
'Tis they, that ſtill renew Ulyſſes' toils.” Prior 
. « Who was't came by? 
Tis tato or three, my Lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England.” Shakeſpeare, Macb. 


E E 4 have 
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have the ſame ſignification with the Paſſive Parti. 
ciples of their Verbs: they are indeed no other 
than Latin Paſſive Participles adapted to the Eng. 
liſh termination: as, anihilate, contaminate, elate. 


« To deftru&jon ſacred and devote.” 


Milton, 
“ The alien compoſt is exhauſt” 
Philips, Cyder. 
Theſe are much more frequently, and more allow. 
ably uſed in poetry than in proſe [2]. 
The Diſtt ibutive Pronominal Adjectives, each, 
every, either, agree with the Nouns, Pronouns, and 


Verbs of the Singular number only [3] : as, © The 
king 


[2] AdjeQives of this ſort are ſometimes very im- 
properly uſed, with the Auxiliary have, or had, inſtead 
of the AQtive PerfeRt Participlez as, Which alſo King 
David did dedicate unto the Lord, with the filver and 
gold that he had dedicate of all nations which he ſub- 
dued.“ 2 Sam. viii. 11. And Jehoaſh took all the 

hallowed things. that—his fathers, kings of Judah, had 
dedicate.” 2 Kings xii. 18. It ought to. be, had dedi- 
cated: - 


9 When both intereſts of Tyranny and Epiſcopacy 


were incorporate into each other.” 
Milton, Eiconeclaſt, xvii. 


[3] © Let each eſteem other better than themſelres.” 
Phil. ii. 3. It ought to be, Aimſelf, It is requiſite, 
that the language of an heroic poem ſhould be both per- 
ſpicuous and ſublime. In proportion as either of theſe 
two qualities «re [is] wanting, the language is imper- 
tet.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 285. 

Either is ofen uſed improperly inſtead of each - as, 


The king of lſracl, and Jehoſophat king of PR 
at 
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king of Iſrael and Jehoſophat the king of Judalt 
fat, each [king] on Ars throne, having (S put on 
their robes,” 1 Kings, xxli, 10. Every tree is 
known by is own fruit.“ Luke vi. 44. 

«* Lepidus flatters both, 


Of both is flattered ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him.” | 
| _ Shakeſpeare, Ant. and Cleop.- 


Unleſs the Plural Noun convey a Collective Idea: 
as, «That every twele years thete ſhould be ſet 
forth two ſhips.” Bacon. 


Every Verb, except in the Infinitive or the Par- 
ticiple, hath its Nominative Caſe, either expreſſed 
or implied [4]: as, 

„% Awake 


ſat either [each] of them on his throne” 2 Chron. 
xvi i. 9. **. Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took 
rither [each] of them his cencer.” Each ſignifſes S of 
them, taken diltinaly, or ſeperately ; either properly ſig- 
niſies only the one, or the other; of them, taken disjunce 
tively. For which reaſon the like expreſſion in the fol- 
lowing paſſages ſeems alſo improper: ** They crucified 
two other with him, on e:ther ſide ane, and jeſus in the 
midſt.” John xix. 18. Of either ſide of the river was 
there the tree of life.” Rev. xvii. 2. Propoſals for a 
truce between the ladies of either party.“ Addiſon, 
Freeholder. Contents of No. 38. ' 

[4] ** Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God 
of his goodneſs: to give vou ſafe deliverance, and Auth 
preſerved you in the. great danger of Child bitth :— 
Liturgy. The Verb 4th preſerved hath here no Nomi- 
native Caſe; fer* it cannot be properly ſupplied by the 
preceding word G, which is in the Objective Caſe it 
ought to be, and te haut prefered you;“ or rather, 

E 5 and 
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* Awake, ariſe, or be for ever fall'n:“ that is, 
6 Awake ye, &c.” 


Every 


and to freſerve you.” Some of our beſt Writers have 
frequently fallen into this, which I take to be no ſinall 
inaccuracy: I ſhall therefore acd ſome more examples 
of it, by way of admonition: inſerting in each, within 
Crotchets, the Nominative Cafe that is deficient, and 
that muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied to ſupport the proper 
ConſtruRion of the Sentence. If the calm, in which 
he was born, and (which) laſted ſo long, had continued.“ 
Clarendon, Life, p. 43. * The remonſtrance he 
had lately received from the Houſe of Commons, 
and (whcih) was diſperſed throughout the Kingdom.“ 
Clarendon, Hift, Vol. I, p. 366, 8vo. ** "Theſe we have 
extracted from an Hiſtorian of undoubted credit, a reve- 
rend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius; and (they) are 
the ſame that were praQtiſed under the pontificate of 
Leo. X.“ Pope, Works, Vol. VI. p. 301. A cloud 
gathered in the North ; which we have helped to raiſe, 
and (which) may quickly break in a ſtorm upon our 
heads.” Swift. Conduct of the Allies. A man 
whoſe inclination led him to be corrupt, and (who) had 
great abilities to manage and multiply and defend his 
corruptions,” Gulliver, Part I. Chap. vi. My Maſ- 
ter likewiſe mentioned another quality, which his ſer- 
vants had diſcovered in many Yahoos, and (which) to 
kim was wholly unaccountable.” Gulliver, Part IV. 
Chap. vii. This I filled with the feathers of feveral 
dirds I had taken with ſpringes made of Yahoos hairs, 
and (which) were excellent food.” Ibid. Chap. x.—— 
„ Ofiris, whom the Grecians call Dionyfius, and (who) 
is the ſame h Bacchus.” Swift, Mechan. Oper. of 
the Spirit, Sect. ii. 


„% ich Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, 
And lea es a doubtful palm in Virgil's verſe.” 
Dryden, Fables, Dedication. 
| Will 
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Every Nominative Cafe except the Caſe Ap - 
ſolute, and when an addreſs is made to a Perſon, - 
belongs to fome Verb, either expreſſed or implied 
(5): as in the anſwer to a queſtion: © Who 
wrote this book? Cicero:” that is, “Cicero 
wrote it.“ Or when the Verb is underſtood : - as, 
„% 'To whom thus Adam:“ | 
that is, /pake. 5 78 
Every Poſſeſſive Caſe ſuppoſes ſome Noun to 
which it belongs: as when we ſay, St. Paul's, 
or St. James's,” we mean St. Paul's Church, or St. 
James's Palace. c 
Every Adjective has relation to ſome Subſtan- 
tive, either expreſſed or implied; as, The 
Twelve,“ that is, Apoftlesg, © the wile, the elect,““ 
that is, per/ons;- | 


„Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to heav'n refign'd?” 

I Odyſſey, xii. 145. 
« And will it [thy mind, ] never 8 

[5] -** Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neigh- ' 
bouring Prince would have wanted à great deal of that 
incenſe, which hath been offered up to him by his ador- 
ers.” Atterbury Vol; I. Serm. z: The Pronoun it + 
is here the Nominative Caſe to the Verb obſerved; and 
which rule is left by itſelf, a Nominative Caſe without 
any Verb following it.— This manner of expreſſion, - 
however improper, is very' common, It ought to be, 
If s rule had been obſerved, &c. | 

© We have no better matterials to compound the 
Prieſthood of, than the maſs of mankind : which cor-" 
rupted as it is, thoſe who receive Orders muſt have 
ſome vices to leave behind them, when they enter into 
the Church,” Swift, Sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land Man; | 

* In F 
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In ſome inſtances the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive, and has an Adjective joined to it: as, © the 
chief Good;“ Evil, be Thou my Good [6] L* 

: In 


[6] AdjeQtives are ſometimes employed as Adverbs; 
improperly, and not agreeably to the Genius of the 
Engliſh Language. As, indifferent honeſt, excellent 
well:” Shakeſpeare, Hamlet. extreme elaborate.” 
Dryden, Eſſay on Dram. Poet. marvellous - grace- 
ful:” Clarendon, Life, p. 18. marvellous worthy 
to be praiſed:“ Plal. cxlv. 3. for fo the ] ranſlators 
gave it: extreme unwilling ;” “ extreme ſubject:“ 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, and Battle of Books. He 
behaved himſelf conformable to that bleſſed example.” 
Sprat's Sermons, p. 80. ** I ſhall endeavour to live 
hereafter ſuitalle to a man in my ſtation. Addiſon, 
Spect. No. 530. * The Queen having changed her 
miniſtry ſuitable to her own wiſdom.” Swift, Exam. 
No. 21. The Aſſertions of this Author are eafier 
detected.“ Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs: * The 
Characteriſtic of his Sect all»wed him to affirm no fron- 
ger than that.” Bentley, Phil. Lipſ. Remark LIII.— 
% If one author had ſpoken nobler and loftier than ano- 
ther.” Ibid, * Homer deſcribes this liver agreeable 
to the vulgar reading“ Pope, Note on lliad- ii. ver: 
1032. So exceeding for exceedingly, however improper,. 
occurs frequently on the Vulgar 'I'ranſlation of the Bi- 
ble, and has obtained in common difcourſe. We 
mould hve ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 


ſſeent world. Tit. ji. 12 See alſo 2 Tim. iii. 12.— 


„To convince allubat are ungodly among them, of 

all their ungodty deeds, which they have wigadly com- 

mitted,” Jude 15. | a 

I think it very maſterly written.“ Swift to Pope, 

Letter lxxiv. | 

«- © Liberty, Thou Goddefs /eaverly bright.” ! 
Addiſon. 

The 
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In others, the Subſtantive becomes an Adjec- 
tive, or ſupplies its place; being prefixed to ano- 
ther Subſtantive and linked to it by a mark of.con- 
junction: as, “ ſea-water;, land-tortoiſe ; foreſt- 
tree,” | | 


The Termination /y, being a* contraction of I/, ex- 
preſſes ſimilitude, or manner ; and being added to Nouns; 
forms AdjeQives, and added to AdjcQtives forms Ad- 
verbs. But Adverbs exprefling fmilitude, or manner, 
cannot be ſo formed from Nouns: the few Adverbs that 
are ſo formed have a very different import; as di, 
yecrly; that is, day by day, year by year. Early, both 
Adjective and Adverb, is formed from the Saxon Pre- 
poſition ær, before The Adverbs therefore above no-— 
ted are not agreeable to the Analogy of formation eſta- 
bliſhed in our language, which requires godlily, ungoa- 
Ih. heavenlily: but theſe are diſagreeable to the ear, 
and therefore could never gain admittance into common 
ule. R Hu 5 
The word lively uſed as an Adverb, inſtead of /iweli- 
ly, is liable to the ſame objection; and, not being ſo 
tamiliar to the ear, immediately offends it, That 
part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deſciibes moſt 
Lrely our actions and paſſions, our virtues and our vi- 
ces.” Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence, ** Fhe 
whole defign muſt refer to the Golden Age, which it 
lively repreſents.” Addiſon. on Medals. FO 
On the other hand, an Adverb is improperly uſed as 
an Adjective in the following paſſages. * We may 
caſt in fuch ſeeds and principles, as we judge moſt like» 
ly to take ſoneſt and deepeſt root.” Tillotſon, Vol, I. 
Serm. 52. Aſter theſe wars, of which they hope 
for a ſoon and proſperous ifſue.” Sidney. © Uſe a lit- 
tle wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine often infirmi- 
ties.” 1 Tim. v. 23. Unleſs ſoon and often were for- 
merly Adjectives, though now wholly obſolete in that 
form, See Johnſon's Ditionary ; oftentimes and ſoonly. 
3 5 ADVERBS 
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Ab VER ES have no government 7. 

The Adverb, as its name imports, is generally 
placed cloſe or near to the word, which it modi- 
ties or affects; and its propriety and force depend 
on its poſition 8. Its place for the moſt part is 
before Adjectives; after Verbs Active or Neuter; 
and it frequently ſtands between the Auxiliary and 
the Verb: as, „He made a very eloquent harangue; 
he ſpale unaffeFedly and forcipiy; and was attentively 
heard by the whole audience. 

Two Negatives in Engliſh deſtroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an atirmative 9: as, 

| % Nor 


[7] © How much ſee ver the Reformation of this cor- 
rup: and degenerate Age is almoſt utterly to be deſpaired- 
of, we may yet have a more coinfortable proſpect of fu- 
ture times.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Pref. to Serm. 49.— 
The firſt part of this ſentence abounds with Adverbs ;- 
and thoſe ſuch, as are hardly conſiſtent with one ano- 
ther, | 

[8] That it is commenly ſaid, I only ſpake three 
words: © when the intention of the ſpeaker manifeltly: 
requires, © I ſpake only three words.” 


* Her body ſhaded with a flight eymarr, 
Her boſom to the view was only bare.” | 
Dryden, Cymon and Iphig. 
The ſenſe neceſſarily requires this order, 
Her boſom only to the view was bare.” 
[9] The following are examples of the contrary : 


« Give me not counſel ; 
Ner let no comforter delight mine ear,” 
Shakeſpeare, Much ado, 


* She cannot love, 
Nor take uo ſhape nor project of Affection.“ Ikid. 
8 Shakeſpeare 
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% Ner did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains ⁊ce feel.” 
) Milton, P. L. i. 335 


Pxrrosiriox have a Government of Caſes: 
and in Engliſh they always require the Objective 
Caſe after them: as, © with him; from her: to 
me (1).” 

The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb 
at the end of the Sentence, or of ſome member of 
it; as, “ Horace is an Author, en Iam much 
delig hted with? % The (2) world is too well 
as to ſhock Authors with a truth, which gene- 
rally their Bookſellers are the fuft that inform 


Sbakeſpeare uſes this conſtruction ſrequenly. It is a 
relique of the antient ſtyle, abounding with Negatives, 
which is now grown wholly obſolete : 


And of his port as meke as is a maid, 

He vever yet no villainy ne ſaid 

In all his life unto nu manner wight ; 

He was a very paifit gentil knight.” Chaucer. 


II] Wie ſerveſt hou under? Shakeſpeare, Hen. V. 
** Who do you ſpeak o As you like it. 
: Ill tell you, who Time ambles hal, who Time 
trots wwithal, who Time gallops Hal, and /ig he 
ſtands (till withal.” 
I pry'thee, whom doth he trot awithal?P?: Ibid, 
« Weare ſtill much at a loſs, civil power belongs 
10. Locke, In all theſe places it ought to be ue, 
% Now Margaret's curſe is fallen upon our heads, 
When ſhe exclaim'd on Haliings, you, and J.“ 
Shakeſpeare, Rich. III. 
It ought to be me. 
[z] Pope, Preface to his Poems. 
them 


— 
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them f.“ This is an idiom which our language 
is ſtrongly inclined to; it prevails in common con- 
verſation, and ſuits very well with the familiar ſtyle 
in writing; but the placing of the Prepoſition be- 
fore the Relative is more graceful, as well as more 
perſpicuous; and agrees much better with the ſo- 
lemn and elevated ſtyle, 

Verbs are often compounded of a Verb and a 
Prepoſition ; as to uphold, to outweigh, to overlost; 
and this compoſition ſometimes gives a new ſenſe 
to the verb; as 10 underſtand, to withdraw, to for- 
give (3). But in Englith the Prepoſition is more 
frequently placed after the verb, and ſeparate from 
it, like an Adverb; in which ſituation it is no leſs 
apt to affect the ſenſe of it, and to give it a new 
meaning; and may ſtill be conſidered as belonging 
to the verb, and a part of it. As, 7o caſt, is to 
throw ; but 1% caf? up, or to compute, an account, 
is quite a different thing; thus, to fall on, to bear 
out, to give ,t; xc. So that the meaning of the 
verb, and the propriety of the phraſe, depend on 
the Prepoſition ſubjoined (4). 

| As 


(3) #/:th in compoſition retains the ſignification,. which 
it hath among others in the Saxon, or from and again/t ; 
- as tO with/uld, to withſtand, So alſo for has a negative 
fignification from the Saxon; as, to forbid, forbredan ; 
to forget, forgitan. 

(4) Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the Pre- 
poſition in Phraſes of this kind.“ Your character, 
which I, or any other writer, may now value ouzſelves 
by [upon] drawing.” Swift, Letter on the Engliſh 
Tongue. You have beſtowed your favours to [upon] 
the molt deſerving perſons.” Ibid, ** Upon ſuch oc- 
caſions as fell into ſunder] their cognizance.” Swift, 
Conteſts and Diſlentions, &c. Chap, iii. That va- 

riety. 
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As ths Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb hath 


the conſtruction and nature of an Adverb, ſo the 
Adverbs 


riety of faQions into (in) which we are flill engag'd.” 
Ibid. Chap. v. To reſtore myſelf into (to) the good 
graces of my fair Critics“ Dryden, Pref. to Aureng, 
% Accuſed the miniſters for (of) betraying the Dutch. 
Swift, four laft years of the Queen, Book ii. Ovid, 
whom you accuſe for (of] luxuriancy of verſe.” Dry- 
den, on Dram. Poeſy. Neither the ene nor the other 
ſhall make me ſwerve out of (from) the path,. which 
J have traced to myſelf.” Bollingbroke, Letter to 
Wyndham, p. 252. © They are now reconciled by a 
zeal for their cauſe to what they could not be promp!ed 
(to) by a concern for their beauty.” Addiſon, Spect. 
No. 81. lf policy can prevail upon (over) force.“ 
Addiſon, Travels, p. 62. * I do likewiſe diſſent 
bi, (from) the Examiner“ Addiſon, Whig- Exam. 
No, 1. “ Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat, 
and ſwallow a camel. Matt. xxiii. 24. adzylizontes. 
** which ſtrain out, or take a gnat out of the liquor by 
ftraining it:“ the impropriety of the Prepoſition has 
wholly deſtroyed the meaning of the Phraſe. Obſerve 
alſo, that the Noun generally requires after it the fame 
Prepoſition, as the: Verb from which it is formed: © It 
was perfectly in compliance to (with) ſome perſons, for 
whoſe opinion J have great deference.” Swift, Pref to 
Femple's Memoirs. Not from any perſonal hatred to 
them, but in juſtification to (of) the beft of Queens.” 
Swiſt, Examiner, No. 23. In the lafl example, the 
Verb being Tranktive and requiring the Objective Caſe, 
the Noun formed from it ſeems to require the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe, or its Prepoſition, after it. Or perhaps he meant 
to ſay, in juſtice to the beſt of Queens.“ The 
wiſeſt Princes need not think it any diminution to (of) 
their greatneſs or. derogation to (from) their ſufficiency, 
to rely upon counſel.” Bacon, Effay xx. ** No diſ- 


eouragement for the authors to proceed.” Tale of a 
Tub, 
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Adverbs here, there where, with a Prepoſition ſub. 
joined, as hereof, therewith, whereupon, (5), have 
the conſtruction and the nature of Pronouns. : 
The Prepoſitions to and for are often underſtood, 
chiefly before the Pronoun; as, „give me the 
book; get me ſome paper ;” that is, to me, for me 


6). 
(6) The 


Tub, Preface. A ſtirict obfervance after times and 
faſhions.” Ibid. Sect. ii. Which had a much greater 
thare of inciting him, than any regards after his father's 
commands.” | Ibid. Seft. vi- So the Noun Averſion, 
(that is a turning away) as hkewiſe the Adjective Averſi 
requires the Prepoſition from after it; and does not fo 
properly admit of 1e, for, or towards,- which are often 
uſed with it. | | 
(5) Theſe-are much diſuſed in common diſcourſe, and 
are retained only in the Solemn, or Formulary Style. 
They (our Authors,) have of late, tis true, reformed 
in ſome meaſure the gouty joints and darning-work of 
whereunto's, whereby's, whereof s, therewith's, and the 
reſt of this kind; by which complicated periods are ſo 
curiouſly ſtrung, or hooked on, one to another after the 
long-fpun manner of the bar or pulpit.” Lord Shafieſ- 
bury, Mifcel, V. 
Fra ſche hir wourdis had ſayd. ?“ 
| Gawin Douglas En x. 
* Thr wikkit ſcrewis.“ Ibid. En. xii, 
That is, © theſe words ; * thefe wicked ſhrews.” 
 Theyr, theſe, or thoſe maſculine ; thaer, theſe, or thoſe, 
feminine: Iſlandick. Hence, perhaps, thereof, tbere- 
with, &c. of, with, them; and ſo by Analogy the reſt of 
this claſs of words. | 
(6) Or in theſe and the like Phaſes, may not me, t/ice, 
n, her, us, which in the Saxon are the Dative Caſes 
of their reſpective Pronouns, be conſidered as (till conti- 
nuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and including in their oP 
orm 
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The Prepoſition in, or on, is often under ſtood be- 
fore Nouns expreſſing Time: as, this day; next 


month ; laſt year; that is, on this day; © in next 
month z?? * in laſt year.“ 

In Poetry the common Order of words is fre- 
quently inverted; in all ways, in which it may be 
done without ambiguity or obſcurity. 

'Two or more Simple Sentences, joined together 
by one or more Cox xECTIVE WoRDs, become 


a compounded Sentence. or 
There are two ſorts of words, which conne& 


Sentences ; 1. Relatives; 2. Conjunctions. 


from the force of the Prepoſition # and fer? There are 
certainly ſome other Phraſes, which are to be reſolved in 
this manner: Wo is e! The Phrafe is pure Sazon : 
% wa is me:“ me is the Dative Caſe: in Englith, with 
the Prepoſition, o me. So, methinks;” Saxon, ©* me 
thineth ;”” emoi dokei. ** As ws thoug/hte:” Sir John 
Mandevylle. Methoug/its, this ſhort interval of ſilence 
has had more muſic in it, than any the ſame ſpace 
of time before or after it.” Addiſon, Tatler, No. 133. 
It ought to be, methoug/t. ** O well is thee J“ Plal. 
Cxxviii. 2 Wel his the, id eſt, bene eſt tibi.“ Sime- 
on Dunelm apud X Scriptores, col. 135. Wel is Bim, 
that ther mai be.” Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes's 
Theſaur, Vol. I, p. 231. Well is /im, that dwelleth 
with a wife of underſtanding.” **-Well is Am, that 
hath found prudence.%, Ecclus xxv. 8. 9. The Tranſ- 
lator thought to correct his phraſe afterward; and ſo 
made it neither Saxon nor Engliſh: “ Well is fe, that 
is defended from it.“ Ecclus xxviii. 19.” ** Wo worth 
the day!“ Ezek. xxx. 2, that is, Wo be to the day.— 
The word ewcrth is not the Adjective, but the Saxon 
Verb weorthan, or worthan, fieri, to be to become; which 
is often uſed by Chaucer, and is ſtill retained as an Aux- 
Hiary Verb in the German Language. 
Examples 


17 
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Examples: 1. © Bleſſed is the man, 44s fear- 
eth the Lord.” 2. © Life is ſhort, and art is 
long.“ 1. and 2, © Bleſſed is the Man, who 
feareth the Lord, and keepeth his commandments. 

The RELATIVES who, which, that, having no 
variation of gender or number, cannot but agree 
with their Antecedents. Who is appropriated to 
perſons: and ſo may be accounted Maſculine and 
Feminine only: we apply whick now to things on- 
ly; and to Irrational Animals, excluding them 
from Perſonality, without any conſideration of 
Sex, which therefore may be accounted Neuter. 
But formerly they were both indifferently uſed of 
perſons ; Our Father, wie art in heaven.”— 
T hat is uſed indifferently both of perſons and things : 
but perhaps would be more properly confined to 
the latter. Vat includes both the Antecedent 
and the Relative: as, This was what he want- 


ed;” that is, The thing which he wanted [7].” 


[7] That has been uſed in the ſame manner, as in- 
cluding the Relative w/ic/; but it is either improper z 
or Obſolete : as, To eonſider adviſedly of that is mo- 
ved.” Bacon, Effay xxii. We ſpeak that we do know, 
and teſtify at we have ſeen.” John iii. 11. So like- 
wiſe the Neuter Pronoun it: as, By this alſo a man 
may underſtand, when it is that men may be ſaid to be 
conquered: and in what the nature of Conqueſt and the 
right of a Conqueror conſiſteth: for this Submiſſion is 7t 
(that which) implyeth them all.“ Hobbes, Leviathan, 
Concluſion. ** And this is it (that which) men mean 
by diſt ributive Juſtice, and (which) is properly term- 
eck Equity” Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part l. 
Chap. w. 2. 


The 
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The Relative is the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb, when no other Nominative comes between 
it and the Verb: but when another Nominative 
comes between it and the Verb, the Relative is go- 
verned by ſome word in its awn member of the 
Sentence: as, „ The God, who preſerveth me; 


whoſe J am, and whom I ſerve (8). ?? | 
Every Relative muſt have an Antecedent to 
which it refers, either expreſſed, or underſtood : as, 
« Who ſteals my purſe, fteals traſh;” that is the 
man 100—. | | ; 4 
The Relative is of the ſame perſon with the An- 
tecedent.; and the Verb agrees with it accordingly; 
as, © Who is #his that cometh from Edom ; this 
that is glorious in his apparel ? I that ſpeak in 
righteouſneſs.” Iſaiah Ixlii. 1. O. Shepherd of 
Iſrael, Thou that leadeſt Joſeph like a flock; Thou 
that dwellefi between the Cherubims,” Pſal. lxxx, 


J. o. 


When 


(8) o inſtead of going about doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doing miſchief.” Tillotſon, 
Vol. I. Ser. 18. The Nominative Caſe ey in this 
Sentence is ſuperfluous : it was expreſſed before in the 
Relative w/o. 2 | 

[9] Jam the Lord, that maketh all things; that 
fretcheth forth-the heavens alone;”—lfaiah xliv. 24. — 
Thus far is right: the Lord in the third Perſon is the An- 
tecedent, and the Verb agrees with the Relative in the 
third Perſon: ** I am the Lord, which Lord, or He that 
maketh all things.” It would have been equally right, 
if J had been made the Antecedent, and the-Relative 
and eth Verb had agreed with it in the Firſt Perſon: I 
am the Lord, that make all things.” But when it fol- 
lows, © that ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf,” 


there 
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When #/1s, that, theſe, thoſe, refer to a preceding 
Sentence, f/is or theſe, refers to the latter member 


or term; that or thoſe, to the former: as, 


% Sele love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man, but for that, no action could attend; 
And, but for Ai, were active to no end.“ 


Pope, Eſſay on Man. 


% Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe: 
Theſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe,” Ibid. 


there ariſes a confufion of Perſons, and a manife 
Soleciſm. | | 
* Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood ! 
Whe all my ſenſe confin'd c 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind : 
Yet g4ve me in the dark eſtate, &c.” 
| Pope, Univerſal Prayer. 
It ought to be confinedſt, or did confine : gavedſt, or didſt 
give; &c. in the ſecond Perſon. 
O Thou ſupreme ! high thron'd all height above! 
O * Pelaſgic, Dodonean Jove ! 
Who midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Prefide on bleak Dodona's vocal hill!“ 
Pope, Illiad xvi. 284. 


| Nor thou, lord Arthur, ſhalt eſcape; 
, To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſian in crape; 
Yet thou couldſt ramely ſee me lain. 
Nor-whea I felt the dreadful blow, 
Or chid the dean or pinch'd thy ſpouſe,” | 
Swift, Market- hill Thors. 


See above; p. 34 Note. 


— 
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The Relative is often undorſtood, or omitted: 
as, The man 1 love;” that is, whom I love 
11 I» - : 
1 Ire accuracy and clearnefs of the Sentence de- 
pend very much upon the proper and determinate 
uſe of the relative, ſo that it may readily preſent 
its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader 
without any obſcurity or ambiguity. The ſame 
may be obſerved of the Pronoun and the Noun, 

which by ſome are called alſo the Relative and the 
Antecedent [2]. RN 
1 7 | Coxjuxcrioxs 


-[1] “ Abuſe on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread,” 
ef -Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot. 
That is, © all a em he lov'd, or u lov'd him;” or, 
to make it more eaſy by ſupplying a Relative that hag 
no variety of Caſes. all tus be Jov'd, or that loy'd 
him.“ The Conſtruction is hazardous, and hardly 
juſtifiable, even in Poetry. In the temper of mind 
he was then.” Addiſon, SpeQ. No. 549. In the 
poſture I lay,” Swift, Gulliver, Part I. Chap. i. In 
_ theſe and the like Phraſes, which are very common, 
there is an Elipſis both of the Relative and the Prepoſi- 
tion; which, were much better ſupplied: ** In the tem- 
per of mind in .au/ich he was then: In the poſture 
in wwhich I. lay.” In the following example the Ante- 
cedent is omitted: He deſired they might go to the al- 
tar together, and jointly return their thanks to 9 
only it was due.“ Addiſon, Freebolder, No. 49.—— 
In general, the omiſfion of the Relative ſeems to be too 
uch indulged in the familiar ſty le; it is ungraceful in 
the ſerious; and, of whatever kind the ſty le be, is apt 

to be attended with obſcurity and ambiguity. 
27 [2] The ConjunQive parts of Sentences are the moſt 
amportam of all, and require the greateſt care and at- 
<4 _ tention; 


* 
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CoNnJUNCTIONS have ſometimes a Govern. 
ment of Modes. Some Conjunctions require the 
8 Indicative, 


tention: for it is by theſe chiefly that the train of thought, 
the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole progreſs of the 
mind, in continued diſcourſe of all kinds, is laid open; 
and on the right uſe of theſe the perſpicuity, that is, the” 
firſt and greateſt beauty, of ſtyle principally depends, 

Relatives and Conjunctions are the inſtruments of Con- 
nexion in difcourfe : it may be of uſe to point out ſome 
of the molt common inaccuracies that writers are apt 
to fall into with reſpect to them; and a few examples of 
faults may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any rules 
of propriety that can be given. Here therefore ſhall-be 
added ſome further examples of inaccuracies in the uſe 
of Relatives. N N 3 
The Relative placed before the Antecedent : Exam- 
ple; The bodies, which we daily handle, make us 
perceive, that whilſt they remain. between them, they do 
by an inſurmountable force hinder the approach of our 
Bands that preſs them.” Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. C. 4, 
t 1. Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the ſentence is 
unintelligible, till you get to the end of it: there is no 
Antecedent, to which the Relative them can be referred, 
but bodies; but, .** whilſt the bodies remain between 
the bodies,” makes no ſenſe at all. When you get to 
hands the difficulty is clearly up, the ſenſe helping out 
the Conttruction: yet there {till remains an ambiguity 
in the Relatives ey, them, which in number and per- 
ſon are equally applicable to bodies or hands; this, tho? 
it may not here be the occaſion of much obſcurity, which 
is commonly the effect of it, yet is always diſagreeable 
and inelegant; as in the following examples. 

« Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is 
in others; and think, that /eir reputation obſcures 
them; and. that their commendable qualities do ſtand in 
{heir light: and therefore they do what ey can to caſt 


a clops 
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indicative, ſome the ſubjunctive Mode after them: 
others have no influence at all on the Mode. 

Hy pothetical, Conditional, Conceſſive, and Ex- 
ceptive Conjunctions ſeem in general to require the 


2 cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of er vir- 
tues may not obſcure them.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm: 52. 
Ihe Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were 
rivals 2% ſhould have moſt influence with' the Duke, 
20% loved the Earl beſt, but thought the other the wi- 
ſer man, aue ſupported Pen, u diſobliged all the 
Courtiers, even againſt the Earl, w/o contemned Pen 
as a fellow of no ſenſe.“ 'Clarendon, Cont, p. 264 

But the following Sentence cannot poſſibly be under- 
ſtood, without à careful recollection of circumſtances 
through ſome pages preceding. 

„All which with the King's and Queen's ſo ample 
promiſes to im [the Treaſurer] ſo few' hours before the 
conferring the place on another, and the Duke of York's 
manner of receiving him [the Treaſurer,] after / [the 
Chancellor] had been ſhut up with Ain [the Duke] as 
he [the Treaſurer] was informed, might very well ex- 
cuſe im [the Treaſurer] for thinking /e (the Chancel- 
Jor) had ſome ſhare in the afront e [the Treafurer] had 
W wel Clarendon, Cont. p. 296. 
© Breaking a Conſtitution by the veiy ſame errors, 
that ſo many have been broke before.” Swift, Conteſts 
and Diſſentions, &c. Chap. 5. Here the Relative is 
employed not only to repreſent the Antecedent Noun % 
errors, but likewiſe the Prepoſition g prefixed to it. 
It ought to be, the ſame errors, y which fo many 
have been rollen before.“ | 5 7 

Again: An undertaking: which, although 
it has failed, (partly, &c. and partly, &c.) is no ob- 
JeQion at all to an Enterprize fo well concerted, and 
with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſs.” Swift, Conduct 
of the Allies. That is, Which undertaking is no 
objection to an Enterprize ſo well concerted ;” that is, 
to itſelf :” he means, the failure or miſcarriage of 


«which. no objection at all to it.” "IP 
Ce ita 6 3225 ſub- 
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ſubjunctive Mode after them; as, , thongh, us 
leſs, except, whether—yr, &c, but ;by , uſe they of- 
ten admit of the indicative; and in ſome caſes, with 
propriety. Examples: “ if thou be the ſon of 
God.” Matt. iv. 3. Though. he ſlay me, yet will 
I put my truſt in him.” Job xiii, 1.5. *-Unleſs he 
waſh his fleſh;” „Lev. xxii. 6. No power, ex- 
cept it were given from above.” John xix. 11 — 
« Whether it zuere or they, ſo we preach.” 1 Cor. 
xv. 11. The ſubjunGive in theſe inſtances implies 
| ſomething contengent or doubtful; the indicative 
would expreſs a more abſolute 'and determinate 
ſenſe [3]. 4 Ati DRESS 

(3) The following example may ſerve to. illuſtrate 
this obſervation : ** Though he were divinely inſpired, 
and ſpake therefore, as the oracles of God, with ſy- 
preme authority; th;ug/ be were indued with ſuperna- 
tural powers, and could therefore have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered by miracles; yet in compliance 
with the way in which buman nature and reaſonable 
creatures are uſually wropght, upon, he reaſoned.” At- 
teebury, Serm. IV. 5 

That our Saviour was divinely inſpired, and jnduceg 
with ſupernatural powers, are. pofitiqns,-that are here 
taken for granted, as not admitting of the leaſt doubt: 
they would therefore have been beiter expreſſed. in the 
Indicative Mode; though he vas divinely inſpired; 
though he <vas indued with ſupernatural powers.“ The 
Subjunctive is uſed in like manner in the following ex- 
ample: © Though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience, by the things which he ſuffered.” Heb. v 8. 
But in a ſimilar paſſage the Indicative is employed to 
the ſame, purpoſe, and that much more properly :— 
4* Though he was rich, yet for your ſakes be became 
Poor.” 2 Cor, viii. 9. The proper uſe then of the 
SubjunQive Mode afier the Conjunction is in the caſe 
of, a doubtful ſuppoſition, or conceſſion : as, ** TA 
he full, he ſhall not utterly be caſt down.” Pſa]. xxxvi. 
24. And much the fame may be ſaid of the reſt. T 
' . G \ 5 e 
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That, expreſſing the motive or end, has the Sub · 
junctive Mode, with may, might, ſbould, after it. 
Left, and that annexed to Command prece- 
ding; and if with bu following it; neceſſarily re- 
quire the Subjunctive Mode: Examples: Let 
him that ſtandeth take heed, Jet ke fall.” 1 Cor. 
x. 12. © Take heed, that thou ſpeak not to Ja- 
cob,” Gen. Xxxi. 24. Fe do but touch the 
hills, they ſhall ſmoke.” Pſalm. civ. 32. [4]. 
Other ConjunQions, expreſſing a Cont inua tion, 
an Addition, an Inference, &c. being of a poſitive 
and abſolute nature, require the Indicative Mode; 
or rather leave the Mode to be determined by the 
other circumſtances and conditions of the Sen- 
tance. | | 
When the Qualities of different things are com- 
pared, the latter Noun is governed by the Conjunc- 
tion than, or as, (for a Conjunction has no Go- 
vernment of Caſes) but agrees with the Verb, 
The ſame Conjunction governing both the Indicative 
and the Subjunctive Mode, in the ſame ſentence, and in 
the ſawe circumſtances, though either of them ſeparate- 
ly would be right, ſeems to be a greater impropriety : as, 
| *« Thought heaven's King 
| Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy.compeers, 
Uſ'd to the yoke, draw'/t his triumphant wheels 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n ſtar pav'd. 5 
| Mikon, P. L. IV. 973. 
I there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 
better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a caſting voice.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 287 
I] In the following inſtances the Conjunction at; 
expreſſed, or underſtood, ſeems to be improperly — | 
companied with the Subjunctive Mode: 
So much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn.” Prior. 
Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the aity region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not night.” 
Dy Shakeſpeare, Rom, and Jv). 
F 2 ct 
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zor is f by the Verb, or the Prepofition, 


expreſſed, or underſtood, As, „ Thou art wiſer 


than / [am},” „ You are not ſo tall as I. Tam]. 
„ You think him handſomer than [you think] 
vie; and you love him more than [you love] me.” 
In all other inſtances, if you complete the ſentenee 


in like manner, by ſupplying the part which is un- 


derſtood, the Caſe of the latter Noun will be deter- 


mined. Thus, Plato obſerves, that God geome- 


trizes; and the ſame thing was obſerved before el 
a wiſer man than de: that is, than he was. It 


was well expreſſed by Plato: but more elegantly 
by Solomon than iim that is, than by Aim [5]. 


| bag £27 ed. ert 
(5) “ You are a much greater loſer than ne by bis 


death.“ Swift to Pope, Letter-63. 


Aud tho? heav'n's ſevere degree 


f | She ſuffers hourly more rhan me.” Swift to Stella. 


We contribute a third more than the Dutch, who 
were obliged to the ſame proportion more than us.” 


Swift. Conduct of the Allies. 
King Charles, and more than iim, the Duke, 


* 


and the Popiſh Faction, were at liberty to form new 


ſichemes.“ Lord Bollingbroke, Diff. on Parties, Letter. z. 


ard whoſe ſhoes 


„The Drift of all bis Sermons was, to prepare the 
Jews for the N a Prophet, mightier than Him, 
| e was hot ' worthy to bear.“ Atter- 

bury, Sermons, IV. 4. 


"vv A Poem which is good in itſelf, Cannot lofe any 


1 


Hymn to Venus. 
„M. ſtone is 


* 


. 


, thing of its real Value, though it ſhould appear not to 


4. 


de the work of ſo eminent an author, as im, to whom 
i: was firſt imputed.” '' Congreve, Pref. to \Homer's 
heavy, and the ſand weighty : but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than em both.” Prov. xxvii. 3. 
elf the King give us leave, you or | may as Jawful- 


y 


Iy preach, as ther that do.“ Hobbes Hiſt. of Civil 


be ſun upon the calmeſt ſea 
Appears not half ſo bright as Tee.. Prior. 
| * » : 1 3 10 7 e 66 Then 
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But the Relative who, having reference to no Verb 
or Prepoſition underſtood, but ohly to its Antece- , 
dent, when it follows than, is a in the Objec- 
tive Caſe; even though the 'Pronoun, if ſubſtitutes 
in its place, would be in the-Nominative ; as, 


© Belzebub, than whom, © 
Satan except, none bigher fat.” Milton P. L. ii. 299. 
which if we ſubſtitute the Pronoun, would de * 
No higher far; than /e. x 
The Conjun&ion that is often omitted and un- 
derſtood: as, „I beg you would come to me:“ 
« See thou do it not:“ that is, „iat thou would: * 
&« that thou do [6].” 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this Paſtoral wat, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree. 
For thou art a Girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was à Poet ſublimer than me.” Ibichl. 
In theſe paſſages it ought to be, I, We, He, They, Thou, 
He, reſpeQively. Perhaps the following exaniples may 
admit of a doubt, whether it be propeily expreſſed or ror: 
FT be lover got a woman of greater fortune than er 
he had miſg'd.” Addiſon, Guardian, No. 97, Let us 
try it by the rule given above; and ſee whether ſome 
correction will be neceſſary, when the parts of the; 
Sentence, which are underſtood, come to be ſupplied: 
*© 'The lover got a woman of greater fortune, than She 
[2075 whom] he had miſs'd.“ 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs ailerable: * 
By what I ſeek, but others to make ſuch + 
| 2 „ * Mikon, P. L. ix. 126. 
© The Syntax, ſays Dr. Bentley, requires, make” 
ſuch as Me. » On the contrary, the Syntax neceſſarily 
requires, “make ſuch as J.“ ſor it is not, | hope 10 
make others ſuch, as to make me :” the Pronoun is not 
Boone by the Verb make, but it is the Nominative 
ſe to the Verb am underſtood- © to make others 
ſuch as 1 am.” 1 
[6] gut it is reaſon, the memory of their virtue 
remain to their poſterity.” Bacon, Eſſay xiv, In this, 
| tn e „ 
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The Nominative Cafe following the Auxihary, - 
or the Verb itſelf, ſometimes ſupplies the Place of 
the Conjunction if and though s as, Had he done 
this, he had eſcaped:“ Charm he never ſo [) 
wiſely 2? that is, if he had done this.“ 
he charm.” | | 
Some Conjunctions have their Correſpondent 
Conjunctions belonging to them; ſo that, in the 
fubſequent Member of the Sentence, the lattef 
anſwers to the former; as, although, yet, or ne- 
wertheleſs ; whether or; either—, or; neither, or 
Nora, mur; aj, as ; exprefling a Compariſon of 
equality; Car white as ſnow; a—, ſo; ex preſſing 
a Compariſon ſometimes of equality; s the ſtars, 
fo ſhall thy ſeed be;” that is equal in number: 
but mcſt commonly a compariſon in reſpect of 
quality; © and it ſhall be, as with the people, /e 
with the prieſt; as with the ſervant, /o with his 
maſter;?* ** as is the good, / is the finner; as the 
one dieth, /o dieth the other:” that is, in like 
manner: ſo———25; with a Verb exprefling a 
_ Compariſon of quality: To ſee thy glory, /o as 
I have ſeen thee in the ſanQuary ;” but with a 
Negative and Adjective, a Compariſon in reſ- 
pect of quantity; as, * Pompey had eminent 
abilities; but he was not either /o eloquent and 
politic a ſtateſman, or /o brave and ſkilful a general; 
nor was he upon the whole /o great a man as Cz- 
ſar:“ ſo—, that; expreſſing a D 27.7 (8) 
| e NTER· 
and many the like Phraſes, the Conjunction were much 
better inſerted: that the memory, &c 
[7] Never ſo-— This Phraſe, fays Mr. Jonhfon, is 
juſtly accuſed of Soleciſm. It ſhould be, ever fo wiſe- 
y; that is, how wiſely ſeever. "2 
(8} 1 have been the more particular in noting the 
proper uſes of theſe Con junctions, becauſe they occur 
very frequently, and, as it was obſerved before of 


IS 
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TERJECTIONS in Englih have no Govern- 
ment. Mite F Tara < þ * acne 35 8 oh Though 
Connective words in general, are of great importanee 
with reſpect to the clearneſs and beauty of 'a ſtyle. I 
may add too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them are 
very common; as will appear by the following examples. 
The Diſtrikutive Conjunction either is ſometimes im- 
properly uſed alone inſtead of the ſimple Disjunctive or - 
Can the fig-tree bear olſve-berties? either: a vine, 
figs ?” James iii. 12. Why beholdeſt thou the motg 
thai is in thy brother's eye ?* put perceiveſt not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Eitſer how canſt thou ſay to 
thy brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is 
in thine eye, when thou thyſelf beholdeſt not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” Luke v. 47, 42. See alſo 
Chap. xv. 8. and Phil. iii, 12: 2 
Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included in its 
Edrreſpondent rr OY 
*«Simois, nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there.” Dryden. 
“ That all the application he could make, nor the 
King's own interpoſition, could prevail with her Maje- 
ſty.” Clarendon, Hiſt.” Vol III. p. 179. Sometimes 


to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Negative: His rue 
| holdeth ill, that nature, ror the engagement of words, 
fre not ſo forcible as cuſtom.“ Bacon, Eſſay 'xxxix.— 
* The King nor the Queen were not at all deceived.”” 
Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 363. | Theſe forms of ex- 
preſſion ſeeni both of them equally improper. 

© $9- „as, was ufed by the Writers of the laft 
Century, to expreſs a Conſequence, inſtead of Sq——, 
nt: Examples; And the third part of the ſtars was 
ſmitten ; fo as [that] the third part of them was dark- 


. 


ened. Rev. viii. 12. ** The relations are ſ% uncer- 
rain,/as [that] they require a great deal of examination.“ 
Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. ** So as [that] it is a hard calumny 
to affirm ———,” Temple. This computation be- 
ing /o eaſy and trivial, as ſthat] it is a ſhame to menti- 
on it.” Swift, Conduct of the Allies. — “ That the 
Spaniards were /s violently affected to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, as (that) the whole kingdom would revolt.” 

args , Ibis, 
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Though they are uſually attended with Nouns 
Ibid. Swift, I believe, is the laſt of our good Writers, 
who has frequently uſed this manner of expreſſion: it 
ſeems unproper, and is deſervedly grown obſolete. 

As inſtead of that, in another manner; If a man 
have the penetration of judgment, as [chat] he can diſ- 
cern what things ate to be laid open.” Bacon, Eſſay vi. 
*: It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as that] they 
will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their 

s.” Idem, Eſſay xxiii. They would have given 
him ſuch fatisfaQtion in other particulars, as [that] a 
full and happy peace muſt have enſued.” Clarendon. 
Vol. III. p. 214. by I 

2 | el pgain'd a ſon; 

And ſuch a ſon, as all men hailed me happy.“ 
| | CTY Milton, Samf. Ag, 

* We mould ſufficiently weigh tbe objeQs of our 
hope; whether they be ſuch, as that we may reaſonably 
expect from them what they propoſe in their fruition, 
and whether they are ſuch, as we are preity ſure of 
attaining. Addiſon, SpeQ. No. 535. ** France was then 
diſpoſed io conclude a peace vpon ſuch conditions, 26 
(that) it was not worth the life of a grenadier to refuſe 
them.” Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, B. ii. 
A, inſtead of the Relative Hat, who of which: An 
it had not been for a civil Gentleman, as (who) came 
by—:“ Sir J. Wittol, in Congreve's Old Batchelor, 
« The duke had not bebaved with that loyalty, 47 
with which he ought to have done.” Clarendon, Hiſt. 
Vol. II. p. 460 — With thoſe thoughts as (which) 
might contribute to their honour. Ibid. p. 566. Ia 
the order, 4s they lie in his, Preface.”. Middleton, 
Works, Vol. III. p. 8. It ought to be either in order, 
as they lie;” or, in the order, in 'aw/ich they lie.“ 
«+ Securing to yourſelves a ſucceſſion of able and wor- 
thy men, à (which or who;) may adorn this place.” 
Atterbury, Sermons, Vol. IV, 2 
The Relative at inſtead of as: © Such ſharp re- 
plies, t (as) coſt him his lifę in a few monthe after.” 
Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 179. The 
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in the Nominative Caſe [9g], and Verbs in the 
Indicative Mode, yet the Caſe and Mode is not 

in- 
The Relative auho——; inflead of a5: There was 
no man /o ſanguine, 20% dd not apprehend ſome. ill con- 
ſequence from the late change.“ Swift, Examiner, No, 
24. It ought to be either, /o ſanguine, @s not to aps: 
{rehend, ——” or ** There was no man, Ae ſanguine 
ſoever, who did: not apprehent.” “)“ 
As improperly omitted: “ Chaucer followed nature 
every Where; but was never ſ% bold (as) to go beyond 
her.“ Dryden, Pref. - tio Fables. Which no body? 
preſumes, or is / ſanguine (as) to hope: Swift, Drap. 
let. 5 They are /o-bold (as) io pronounce— Swift, 
'Tale of a Tub, Sect. vii. That the diſcourſing on 
politicks ſhall be looked upon (as), dull as talking on the, 
weather.“ Addiſon, Freehglder, No. 38. wh 
The Conjunction but inftead of tan; To truſt in 
Chriſt is no more but to _acknowtedge him for God.“ 
Hobbes, Human nature, Chap. xi. it. They wilt 
concern the female ſex only, and import no m re but , 
that ſubjection, they ſnou d ordinarily be in, to their huſ- 
bands Locke. The full moon was no ſooner up, 
and ſhining in all its brightneſs, but he privately opened 
the gate ot Paradiſe.” Addiſon, Guardian, No. 167. 
Toz——, that, improperly uſed as Correſpondent 
Conjunttions : ** Whoſe Characters are 400 profligate, - 
that the managing of, them ſhould be of any conſe- 
quence.” Swift, Examiner, No. 24. And, 19———\, 
them: Lou that are a ſlep higber than a Philoſopher, 
a Divine; yet have o much grace and wit han to be a 
Biſhop.” Pope to Swift, Letter 80. Sg —, but: If 
the appointing and apportioning of penalties to crimes be 
not fo properly a conſideration of juſlice, but rather (as) 
of prudence in the Lawgiver, Tillaſon, Vol. I. Serm. 
35 And to conclude with an example, in whicb, whats - 
ever may be thought of the accuracy of the expreſſion, 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation will be acknowledged; 
which may ſerve alſo as . apology for this W 
5 the 
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influenced by them, but determined by the nature 
of the ſentence. | | 


PUNCTUATION. 


UncTUATION is the art of marking in wri- 
> ting the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts between ſen- 
tences, and the parts of ſentences, according to 
their proper quantity or proportion, as they are 
expreſſed in a juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyllables 
and words, of which ſentences conſiſt, are mark- 
ed by Letters; ſo the refts and pauſes between 
ſentences and their parts, are marked by Points. 
But, though the ſeveral articulate ſounds are 
pretty fully and exactly marked by Letters of 
known and determined power; yet the ſeveral 
pauſes, which are uſed in a juft pronunciation of 
diſcourſe, are very imperfectly expreſſed by Points. 
For the different degrees of connexion between 
the ſeveral parts of ſentences, and the different 
pauſes in a juſt pronunciation, which expreſs theſe 
degrees of connexion according to their proper 
value, admit of great variety; but the whole 
number of Points, which. we have to expreſs this 
variety, amounts only to Four. | 
Hence it is, that we are under a neceſſity of ex - 
preſſing pauſes of the ſame quantity, on different 
. occaſions, by different points; and more irequent- 
ly, of expreſſing pauſes of different quantity by 
the fame points. | 


the preceding Notes: No errors are /o trivial, but - 
they deſerve to be mended.” Pope to Steele, Leiter 6. 
[9] © Ah me!” ſeems to be a phraſe of the ſame na- 
ture with © Wo is me!“ for the reſolution of which ſee 
above, p. 103 Note, | 


So 
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So that the doctrine of Punctuation muſt needs 
be very imperfect: few preciſe rules can be given 
which will hold without exception in all caſes z 


but much mult. be left to tho Judgment and taſte 
of the writer. 


On the other hand, if a greater number of 
marks were invented to expreſs all the poſſible dif- 
ferent pauſes of pronunciation; the doQrine of 
them would be very perplexed and difficult, and 


the uſe. of them would rather embaraſs than aſſiſt 
the reader. 


It remains therefore, that! we be content with the Xs 


Rules or Punctuation, laid down with as much ex- 
actneſs as the nature of the ſubje& will admit; ſuch 
as may ſerve for a general direction, to be accom- 
modated to different occafions; and to be ſupplied 
where deficient, by the writer's judgment, 
| _ The ſeveral degrees of connexion between Sen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtruQive 

rts, Rhetoricians have confidered under the fol- 
4 wing diſtinctions, as the moſt obvious and re- 
markable the Period, Colon, Semicolon, an 
Comma. 
„The Period is the whole Sentence compleat i in 
itſelf, wanting nothing to make a full and perfe& 
ſenſe,” and not connetted | n conſtruction with a 
ſubſequent Sentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief conſtrue- 
tive part, or greater diviſion of a Sentence. | 

The Semicolon, or Half. Member, is a chief con- 
ſtructive ee ſubdiviſion of a Sentence or Mem- 
ber. 
A Sentence or Member is again ſubdivided i into 
Commas, or Segments; ; Which are the leaſt, cor 
ſtructive parts of. a Sentence, or Member, in this 
way of conſidering it; for the next ſubdiviſizn 
would be the reſolution of it into Phrafes and 
Words. ey The 
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The Grammarians have followed this diviſion of 
the Rhetoricians,- and have appropriated to each 
of theſe diſtinctions its mark, or Point; which 
takes its name from the part of the Sentence which 
it is employed to ee as ane, "0 0 


The Period 


e omptencts where 42 
T! | i 

The Semicolon ( * is thus 1 ked J; 
The Comma INT £1 * 


The proportional quantity, or (OY of the Points, 
with reſpe& to one another, is determined by the 
following general rule: The Period is a pauſe in 

uantity or duration double of the Colon; the Co- 
on is double of the Semicolon; and the Semico- 
Jon is double of the Comma. 80 that they are in 
the ſame roportion to one another, as the Semi- 
brief, the Minim, the Crotchet, and the Quaver, in 
Muſic. The preciſe quantity or duration of each 
Pauſe or Note cannot be denied; for that varies 
with the Time; and both in Diſcourſe and Mu- 
fic the ſame Compoſition may be rehearſed in a 
puieker or ſlower Time: but in Muſic the propor- 
tion between the Notes remains ever the ſame; 
and in Diſcourſe, if the Doctrine of Punctuation 
were exact, the pro ortion between the Pauſes 
would be ever invariable. * 

The Points then being deſigned to expreſs the 
Pauſes, which depend on the different degrees of 
connexion between Sentences, and between their 
principal conſtructive parts; to underſtand the 
meaning of the Points, and to know how to apply 
them properly, we muſt conſider the nature of a 
Sentence, as divided into its principal conſtructive 
parts; and the degrees of connexion between thoſe 
Parts = in which ſuch diviſion of it depends. ak 

en 0 


* 
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To begin with the leaſt of theſe principal con- 
ſtructive parts, the Comma. In order the more 
clearly to determine the proper application of the 
Point which marks it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
an ImpAtfe& Phraſe, a Spie ann Inn a 
Compound Sentence. 
An Imperfect Phraſe contains no W 
does not amount to a Propoſition or Sentence. 
A Simple Sentence has but one . 1 and one 
finite Verb. | 
A Coinpounded; 1 bis more than one 
Subject, or one finite Verb, either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood; or it conſiſts of two or more ſimple Sen- 
tences connected together. 
In a Sentence, the Subject and the Verb may be 
ceely of them -acccmpanied, with ſeveral AdjunQs,; 
as the Object, the End, the Circumſtances of Time, 
Place, Manner, and the like: and this, either im- 
mediately, or mediately; that this, by being con- 
nected with ſome thing, which is connected with 
ſome other; and ſo on. 
If the ſeveral AdjunQs affect the, SubjeQ or the 
Verb in a different manner, they are only ſo many 
age $1 Phraſes; and the Sentence is Simple. 
A Simple Sentence admits of no Point, by which 
it may be divided, or diſtinguiſhed into parts. 
If the ſeveral AdjunQts. affect the Subject or the 
Verb in the ſame manner, they may be reſolved 
into ſo many Simple Sentences: the Sentence then 
becomes Compounded, and it muſt be divided in- 
to its Parts by Points. 
For, if there are ſeveral Subjects belonging it in 

the ſame manner to one Verb, or ſeveral Verbs be- 
longing in the ſame manner to one Subject, the 
Subjects and Verbs are ſtill to be accounted equal 
in og ach for 85 Vers ra vs its Subj 
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and every ſubje& its Verb; and every one of the 
ſubjects, or Verbs, ſhouldor may have its point of 


diſtinction. | 

32 Examples: : 
The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent ef- 
fects in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 
73. In this ſentence paſſron is the ſubject, and 
produces the Verb: each of which is accompanied 
and connected with its adjunQs. The ſubjeQ is 
not paſſion in general, but a particular paſhon de- 
termined by its AdjunQ of Specification, as we 
may call it, the paſſion for praiſe. So likewiſe the 
Verb is immediately connected with its object, ex- 
oellent effect.; and mediately, that is, by the inter- 
vention of the word effect, with women, the ſub- 
zeQ in which theſe effects are produced; which a- 
gain is connected with its adjunct of ſpecification g 
for it is not meaned of women in general, but of 
women of ſenfe only. Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, 
that the Verb is connected with each of theſe ſeve- 
ral Adjuncts in a different manner namely, with 
effefs, as the object; with women, as the ſubject 
of them; with ſenſe, as the quality or charaQeriſtic 
of theſe women. The AdjunQs therefore are on- 
ly fo many imperfe& Phraſes; the ſentence is a 
ſimple ſentence, and admits of no Point, by which. 

it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts. | 
„ The Paſſion tor praiſe, which is ſo very ve- 
hement in the fair ſex, produces excellent effects 
in women of ſenfe.” Here anew Verb is intro» 
duces, accompanied with AdjunQs of its own : 
and the ſubject is repeated by the Relative Fronoun, 
which: It now' becomes a compounded ſentence, 
made up of the two ſimple ſentences, one of which 
is inſerted in the middle of the other; it muſt there- 
fore be diſtinguiſhed into its competent parts by a 
point placed on each fide of the additional * 
46 VE. 
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c How many inftances have we [in the fair 
ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion? How many 
Ladies diſtingurſh themſelves by the education 
of their children, care of their families, and love 
of their huſbands; which are the great qualities 
and atchievements of womankind : as the making 
of war, the carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, are thoſe by which men.grow fa- 
mous, and get themſelves a name?” Ibid. 

In the firſt of thoſe two ſentences the AdjunQs 
chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are connected with the 
Verb by the word inflences in the fame manner, 
and in effect make ſo many diftin& ſentences : 
« how many inſtances have we of chaſtity > how 
many inſtances have we of fidelity ? how many 
inſtances have we of devotion?” They muſt 
therefore be ſeparated from one another by a point, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the AdjunQs ““ educa- 
. tion of their children, &c.” in the former part of 
the next ſentence : as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſub- 
jects, © the making of war, &c.” in the latter 
part, which have in effect each their Verb; for 
each of theſe “ is an atchievement by which men 
grow famous.” | | , 

As ſentences themſelves are divided into ſimple 
and compounded, ſo the members of fentences 
may be divided likewiſe into ſimple and compound. ' 
ed members: for whole ſentences, whether, ſim- 
ple or compounded, may become members of o- 
ther ſentences by means of ſome additional con- 
ne xion. * 

Simple members of ſentences cloſely connec ed 
together in one, Compound member. or ſentence, 
are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a comma : as in 
the foregoing examples, | 1 
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So likewiſe the Caſe Abſolute; Nouns: in Ap- 
polition, when conſiſting of many "terms; the Par- 
ticiple with ſomething. depending on it; are to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: for they may be re- 
ſolved into ſample: members, | 

When an addreſs is made to a Perſon, the Noun, 
anſwering to the vocative caſe in Lain, is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a Comma. 


Examples : 


q This Gi, He:form'd thee Adam; thee, O man, 
Duſt of the ground.“ 

* Now Morn, her roſy ſleps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” | 
| Milton, 

Two Nouns, or two AdjeQives, connected by 
a ſingle Copulative or Disjunctive, are not ſepa- 
rated by a Point: but when there are more than 
two, or where the Conjunction is underſtood, they 
maſt be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 

Simple merubers connected by relatives and com- 
paratives are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a 
Comma: but when the members are ſhort in com- 
parative ſentences; and when two. members are 
cloſely connected by a relative, reſtraining the ge= 
neral notion of the antecedent to a particular ſenſe; 
the pauſe becomes almoſt inſenſible, and the Com- 
ma is better omitted. | | 


: Exintples ; | | 
ec Raptures, tranſports, and extaſies are the re- 
wards which they confer : ſighs and tears, prayers 
and broken hearts, are the ofterings which are paid 
to them.” Addiſon, Ibid. _ © 
+ Gods partial, changeſul, paſſionate, unjuſt, 


© Whoſe attributes were rage; revenge, or tuft.” Pope. 
„% What 
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What is ſweeter than honey? and what is 
ſtronger than a lion 2 

A circumſtance of Importance, through no more | 
than an Imperfect Phraſe, may be ſet off with a 
Comma, on each fide, to W it renter force and 
diſtinction. Txt 

Example : 

The principal may be defective or + Kulty; but 
the conſequences it produces are ſo good, that, for 
the benefit of mankind, it ought not to be extin- 
guiſhed,” Addiſon, Ibid. 

A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple. or 
Compounded, that requires a greater pauſe than a 
Comma, yet does not of itſelf make a complete 
Sentence, but is ſollowed by ſomething cloſely de- 
pending on it, may be diſtinguiſhed by a TIS: 


| | Example 7 

a But as the paſſion for admiration, when it 
works according to reaſon, improves the beautiful 

part of our ſpecies in every thing that is laudable; 
ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, when it is 

governed by vanity and folly.” . Addiſon, Ibid. 

Here the whole ſentence is divided into two parts 
by the Semicolon ; each of which parts is a Com- 
pounded Member, divided into its Simple Members 
by the Comma. 

A Member of a Sentence whether. Simple or 
Compounded, which of itſelf would make a com- 
plete Sentence, and ſo require a greater pauſe than 
a Semicolon, yet is followed by an additional part 
making a more full and perfect ant may be 4 
tinguiſhed by a Colon. EE 
| Example : 

Were all books reduced to their quirteſſence, 
many a bulky author would make his appearance 

| | in 
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in a penny paper: there would be ſcarce any ſuch 
thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age 
would be contained ona few ſhelves: not to men- 
tion millions of volumes, that wonld bo utterly an- 
nihilated. “ Addiſon. Spect. No. 124+ 

Here the whole ſentence is divided into four parts 
by Colons: the firſt and laft of which are Com- 
pounded Members, each divided by a Comma; 1 
the ſecond and third are Simple Members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a greater 
pauſe is ſtill neceſſary ; a Colon may be employed, 
though the ſentence be incomplete. 

"The Colon is alſo commonly uſed; when an exy 
ample,-or a ſpeech is introduced. | 

When a Sentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, 2g 
not to be connected in conſtruction with the fol- 
bwing fenterice, it is marked with a Period: _ 

In all caſes the proportion of the ſeveral Points 
in reſpect of one another is rather to be regarded,- 
than their ſuppofed . quantity, or proper 
office, when taken ſeparately. 

Beſide the Points which mark the pauſes in diſs 

courſe, there are others which denote a different 
modulation of the voice in Og — with the 
ſenſe. Pheſe are 


The Interrogation Point, [ hg: 165 
() 


The Exclamation Point, 
The Parentheſis, marked 
The Interrogation and Exclamation Points are 
ſufficiently explained by their names: they are in- 
derminate as to their quantity or time, and may 
be equivalent in that reſpe& to a Semicolon, a Co- 
lon, or a Period, as the ſenſe requires. They 
mark an Elevation of the voice. 
The Parentheſis incloſes in the body of a Sen- 
tence a member mp dans it, which is neither 
necellary 
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neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at all affets the Con- 
ſtruction. It marks a moderate Depreſſion of the 
voice,. with a pauſe greater than a Comma. 


_APRAXIS; 
Or ExaurlE of Grammatical Reſolution,- 


*. IN the fiſteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Czſar, Pontius Pilate being Governor of 
Judea, the word of God came unto John, the ſon 
of Zacharias, in the wilderneſs:- PREY 
2. And he came into all the country about Jor- 
dan preaching the baptiſm of repentance tor the 
remiſſion of ſins. 3 | | 
> And the ſame John had his raiment of Ca- 
mePs hair, and a leathern gitdle about his loina, 
and his meat was locuſts and wild honey. 
4. Then faid he to the multitude that came forth 
to be baptized of him, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned thee to flee from the wrath to come F 
Bring forth therefore frnits meet for repentance. . 
5. And as all men muſed in their hearts of John, 
whether he were the Chriſt, or not; John anſwer. 
ed, ſaying unto them all, I indeed baptize you with 
water z. but one mightier than I cometh, the late. 
chet of whoſe ſhoes Fam not worthy to unlooſe: he 
= baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
; TED 
6. Now when all the people were baptized, it 
came to paſs, that Jeſus alfo being baptized and 
Praying, the heaven was open, and the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended in a bodily fhape, like a dove, up- 
on him; and lo! a voice from heaven ſaying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom Lam well pleaſed. 
- 3 3 
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1. In is a Prepoſition; the the Definite Article 
fifteen" an Adjective; year, a Subſtantive or Noun; 
in the Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſiti- 
on in; of a Prepoſition; the reign, a Subſtantive, 
Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of : of 
Tiberius Cæſar, both Subftantives, Proper Names, 
Government and Caſe, as before; Pontius Pilate, 
Proper Names; being, the Preſent Participle of the 
Verb Neuter o be; Governor, a Subſtantive ; of 
de, x Proper Name, Government and-Caſe as 
before: Pontius' Pilate being governor, is the Caſe 
Abſolute, that is, the Nominative Caſe with a Par- 
ticiple without a Verb following and agreeing with 
it; the meaning is the ſame as, zꝛchen Pilate way 
governor: ne word, a Subſtantive; of Gd, a Sub- 
ſtantive; came, a Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, 
paſt Time, third Perſon, Singular Number, agree- 
ing with the Nominative Caſe word; unto, a Pre- 
poſition; John a Proper Name; the Son, a Sub- 
ſtantive, put in Appoſition to 7%; that is, in the 
ſame Caſe, governed by the ſame Prepoſition wnto : 
er Zacharias, a Proper Noun; in, a Prepoſition ; 
the wilderneſs, a Subſtantive, Government, and 
Caſe as befor: uu 
2d. Aid; a Conjunction Copulative ; he, a Pro- 
noun, third ' Perſon Singular, Maſculine Gender, 
Nominative Caſe, ſtanding for Fohn: came, as 
before: into, a Prepoſition: all, an - AdjeQive ; 
the country, a Subſtantive; about, a Prepoſition; 
Fordan, a Proper Name; preaching, the Preſent 
. - Participle of the Verb Active t preach, joined 
like an Adjective to the Pronoun e; . the baptiſm, 
a Subſtantive in the Objective Caſe following the 
Verb Active preaching, and governed by it; of 
repentance, a Subſtantive, Government and Caſe'+ 
as before; for, a prepoſition ; the remiſſion of fins ſub- 


ſtantives, 
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ſtantive, the latter n the Plural wum Go. 
vernment and Caſe às before. | 

Sid And, (b. that is, as before) the ſame," an Ad- 
Je tive; Join, (b.) Fad, a Verb Active, Indica- 
tive Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular, a 
Prenas with the Nominative Caſe John; his; a 

ronoun, third Perſon ſingular, poſſeſſive Caſe; 
raiment, a ſubſtantive on the Objective Caſe, fol- 
7 the Verb Active had, and governed by it; 

camelic, a ſubſtantive, Poſſeſſive Caſe: hair, a 

uhſtantive, Ob as Caſe, governed by the Pre- 
8 4+ "het ame as, of the hair of a camel; and, 
[b.) a, the Indefinite Article; ſeatern, an Adj. 
"girdle, a ſubſt about his (b.) loins, ſubſt. plural 
number; and his (b.) meat, ſubſt. was, Indicative 
| Mode, Paſt Time, third- Perſon ſingular - of the 
Verb Neuter 70 be; bebe, ſubſtantive, plural Num- 
ber, Nominative Caſe after the Verb was; and (b.) 
voila, adjective; honey, ſubſtantive. 

4. Then, an Adverb; faid, a Verb Active, Paſt 
Time, third Perſon ſingular agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe he (b.) Tte, a Prep. the multitude, 
ſubſt. Objective Caſe, governed by the Prep. fo; 

that, a Relative Pronoun, its Antecepent is the 
" multitude ; came, (b.) forth an Adverb; to, a Prep. 
and before a Verb the ſign of the Infinitive Mode; 
be baptized, a Verb Paſſive, made of the Participle 
Paſſi ve of the Verb to baptize, ahd the Auxiliary . 
Verb to be, in the Infinitive Mode; of him, Pro- 
noun, third Perſon ſing. ſtanding for John, in the 
Objective Caſe governed by the Prep /; O, an 
Interjection; generation, ſubſt. Nominative Caſe; 

of Vipers, ſubſt. plural Number; who, an Interro- 
gative Pronoun; hath warned, a Verb Active, Pre- 
ſent Perfect Time, made of the Perfect Participle 
ene, and che Ty Verb hath, third Perſon 
1 ſingular, 
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angular, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe whey 
you, Pronoun, ſecond Perſon plural, Objective Caſe, 
following the Verb Active warxed and governed by 
it, to flee, a Verb Neuter Infinitive Mode; from a 
Prep. the wrath, ſubſt. Objective Caſe, governed by 
the Prep. from, to come, a Verb Neuter, Infinitive 
Mode; bring, Verb Active, Imperative Mode, ſe- 
cond Perſon Plural, agreeing with the Nominative 
Caſe pe underſtood. as if it were, zring; ye. farth, 
an Adverb; therefore, a ConjunQtion; fruits a fubſt, 
Plural, Objective Caſe, following the Verb Active 
bring, and governed by it; meet, an Adjective, join- 
ed to fruits, but placed after it, becauſe it has 
ſomething depending on it; .for repentance, a ſub- 
ſtantive governed by a prepoſition as before. 
5. An (b.) as, a Conjunction; all (b.) men, 
fubſt. plural Number; muſed, a Verb Neuter, Paſt 
Time, third Perſon plural, agreeing with the No- 
minative . Caſe men; in (b.) theit, a Pronominal 
Adjective, from the Pronoun they; Hearis, ſubſt. 
plural Number, Objective Caſe governed by the 
Prep. in; of Jen. [ b.] whether, u Conjunction; 
ze, [b.] were, Subjunctive Mode, governed by the 
Conſunction whether, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
ſing. of the Verb to be, agreeing with the Nomi- 
native Caſe he; the Chriſt, Subſtantive Nomina- 
tive Caſe after the Verb were; or, a Disjunctive 
Con junction, correſponding to the preceding Con- 
junction whether ; not, an Adverb; Jon, [b.] an- 
ſwered, a Verb Neuter Indicative Mode, Paſt 
Time, third Perſon ſing. agreeing with the No- 
minatvie Caſe Jen; ſaying, Preſent Participle of 
the Verb Active 0 1, joined to the ſubſtantive 
Join; unto, [b.] them, a Pronoun, third Perſon 
plural, Objective Caſe governed by the Prepoſi- 
tion unto; 4% [bs] I, Pronoun, firſt perſon ſin- 


gular; indeed, an Adverb; .baptize, a Verb Ac- 
| tive, 


La 
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Hive: Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon 
"Singular, agreeing With the Nominative Caſe I 3 
, .Pronoun, ſecond *Perſon plural, Objective 
| Cale, following the Verb Active boptize, and go- 
verned by it: with, a Prep. water, a Subſt. but, K 
Disjunctive Conjunction; one, a Pronoun Randing | 
for lome Perſon not mentioned b name; mightier 
an Aſjective in the Comparative Degree, from the 
-Poſitive mighty ; . then, a Conjunction, uſed after a 
Comparative word; I, (o.) the Verb am being un- 
derſtood, that is, that 1 am; cometh, a Verb Neu- 
ter, Aadicative Nt de, Preſent. Time, third Perſon 
Sing. agreeing with the  Nominative Caſe one; the 
tate „ Sub of, Ib.] whoſe, . Pronoun Relative, 
one benz the Antecedent is K in the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe; bu Subſt. plural, [bJ am, Indicative 
Mode, reſent Time, firſt Pesch ing. of the Verb 
fo be, agreeing With the Notninative Caſe J; nt, 
{b.] worthy, an Adje tive; to unlogſe, a Verb Ace 
tive, in the Iofinitve Mode, governing the :Sub- 
ſtantive Jatchet in the Objective Caſe ; he, [b.] ſhall 
"baptize, a Verb Active, Indicative Mode, Future 
Time, made by the Auxiliary fall, third Perſon 
ing.” agrecing with the Nomifative Caſe he; you 

Ib. ] with the, [b] Holy, an Adjective; Ghoſt, a 
Subſt. and with [b.] 1 5 a Subſtantive; this and 
the former both in the Objective. Caſe governed by 

the Pre . with, 

6. Now, an Adverb; when a: Conjunction 4 a!! 
a Ab.) the people, a Subſt. were bapt ized, a Verb. Paſ- 
ſive, made of the Auxiliary Verb to be, joined with 
the. Participle Paſſive of the Verb to baptize, Indi- 
cative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon plural, a- 
_greeing with the Nominative. Caſe Singular people, 
bene a Noun multitude; it Prondun, third Per- 
ſon Singular. Neuter Gender, Nominative Caſe; 
came (b.) to paſs; Verb Neuter, Infinitive * 5 
> at, 


/ 
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that, a Conjunction; Jeſus, a Proper Name; 20%, 
an Adverb; being, Preſent Participle of the Verb # 
be ; baptized, Participle Paſſive of the Verb to bab. 
tize; and, (b.) praying, Preſent Participle of the 
Verb Neuter to pray, Feſus being baptized and pray- 
ing is the Caſe Abſolute, as before; the heaven, 
Subſtantive; was opened, Verb Paſſive, Indicative 
Mode, Pait Time, third Perſon Singular, agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe heaven, the Auxiliary 
Verb ts be being joined to the Participle Paſſive, as 
before; and the Fly Ghoſt, (b.) deſcended, Verb 
Neuter, indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
Singular, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe Ghoſt, 
in a (b.) bodily, an Adjective; ſbape, a Subſtantive ; 
like, an AdjeQive ; a dove, a Subſtantive, Objec- 
tive Caſe, the Prepoſition e being underſtood, that 
is, like @ dove; upon, Prepoſition; him, Pronoun, 
third Perſon Singular, Objective Caſe governed by 
the Prepoſition pn; and, (b.) lo, an Inter jection; 
a voice, a Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, there was 
being underſtood, that is, there was g voice; from, 
Prepoſition; Feaven, Subſtantive, Objective Caſe ; 
(b.) faying, (b.) this, a Pronominal * = 
fon being underſtood ; is, Indicative Mode, 
ſent Time, of the Verb t be, third Perſon Singu- 
lar, agreeing with the Nominative,Caſe this; my, - 
a Pronominal AdjeQive ; bebved, an Adjective; 
Son, a Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe after the Verb 
is; in, (b.) whom, Pronoun Relative, Objective 
Caſe governed by the Prepaſition in, the Subſtan- 
tive Sox being its Antecedent ; I am, (b.) well, an 
Adverb; pleaſed, the Paſſive Participle of the Verb 
10 pleaſe, making with the Auxiliary Verb am a 
Paſſi ve Verb, in the Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, 
Arſt Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe J. r 


